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SCIENCE FANTASY 




The ships were great automated monsters trading 
across the oceans of the world for years on end — 
and on one of them, Knowle Noland was Captain, 
haunted eternally by the Figure, and destined to 
wreck his leviathan on the Skeleton Coast for an 
obscure schizophrenic reason — the destruction of 
mankind. 


SKELETON CREW 

BY BRIAN W. ALDI$$ 


one 

The dead man drifted along in the breeze. He walked 
upright on his hind legs like a performing nanny goat, as he 
had in life. A few flies stayed with him, big and ripe and blue 
as a Bordeaux grape ; perhaps they were regretting it, for the 
man was far from land, moving steadily above the surface of 
the South Atlantic, his feet occasionally catching a splash from 
the slumbering water. 

He was coming out from Africa, moving steadily towards me. 

That was not a good day for me. My eyes throbbed, my 
vision was cloudy, my mouth was dry, my tongue was coated. 
I felt no sympathy when the doctor told me that Alan Bator was 
confined to his bunk with his allergy. 

“ I’m so damn tired of that man’s allergy, doc,” I said, 
resting my head between my hands. “ Why don’t you just 
load him up with anti-histamine and send him back to work ?” 

“ I’ve loaded him up, but it makes no difference. Come and 
look at him . He’s just not flt to be about.” 
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“ Why do these invalids ever go to sea ? You say it’s the 
salinity of the ocean he may be allergic to ?” 

Doctor Thunderpeck spread his hands. “ That was my old 
theory ; now I am contemplating something different. I am 
beginning seriously to think that he may be allergic to anti- 
histamines.” 

Slowly and heavily, I rose. I would listen to no more. The 
doctor is a strange and fascinating man to look at ; he is a small 
stocky square man ; big though his face is, there hardly seems 
room on it for all his features. Eyebrows, ears, eyes with 
attendant bags, mouth, nose — perhaps especially that mighty 
blob of nose — are all of the largest size ; and what small facial 
area is not taken up by these features is covered by an ancient 
acne like a half-obliterated sculpture on an Angkor temple. All 
the same. I’d seen enough of him at this point to last the whole 
voyage. Giving him a curt nod, I went below. 

Since it was the time for the morning inspection and 
Thunderpeck never took offence, he tailed along behind me. 

His footsteps phased in and out with mine as I took the 
companion way stairs down to the lowest deck, to the holds. 
On each deck, lights blinked on and off at the supervisory 
switchboard ; I would check the robot deck chief before moving 
on. Old Thunderpeck would follow behind me, docile as a dog. 

“ They could have built these ships without noise,” he said, 
in an abstracted way suggesting he expected no answer. 
“ Only the designers thou^t that the silence might prove 
unpleasant for the crew.” 

He got no answer. 

We walked between the big holds. The all clear signal on 
number three was slow in coming up ; I marked down the fact 
on my scratch pad for attention, and looked in to see that 
everything was all right. 

Number three hold was empty. I always liked the look of an 
empty hold. All that spare space made me fell good ; Thunder- 
peck was just the other way inclined ; it made him, in fact, 
extremely sick. But I had been conditioned to a bit of space. 
Doc, before he took this simple job on the Trieste Star because 
he was too old for the hurly burly of the city, had known only 
city life. With my long spell of penal servitude on the land, I 
had grown accustomed to the idea of man-made space. Not 
that I ever grew nostalgic for the misery of those poison-filled 
fields : the hold was what I liked, of manageable size, and fairly 
clean, and under my jurisdiction. 
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I took care to look round all the hold ; I met the Figure 
down there once and the pulses still race at the thought of it ; 
you find a pleasure in ignoring the stammer of your pulse, 
especially on the days when you are feeling not too ill. 

“ Come on out when you’re ready,” Thunderpeck said from 
the gangway. He suffers from agoraphobia ; that’s one of the 
diseases among many that you are liable to pick up in the 
terribly crowded cities. The tale went — I never checked on how 
true it was because I liked the tale so much — that he had once 
found himself in the middle of an empty hold like number three 
and had heeled over in a swoon. 

As we started down the gangway again, I said, “ It’s a dirty 
shame. Doc, all these holds empty, the whole ship obsolescent 
— beautiful ship, not worth a penny.” That was my line ; he 
came back with his. 

“ That’s progress for you, Knowle.” 

We said that sort of thing so often, to while away the 
blankness of our voyages. 

Funny thing is, I hate the ship, he hates progress. But you 
have to say something, you just have to say something, as you 
parade through the entrails of an 80,000 ton freighter, a massive 
automated ship that can and does stay at sea for two years 
without needing refuel or refit. We had been nineteen months 
at sea, calling in at most ports only for a day, begging for cargo. 

In the picturesque old days, ports had not been so efficient 
as they were now. There had been all sorts of regulations and 
human dock labour with all their strange cult-like trades unions 
and the rest of it, and refuelling and all the rest of the para- 
phenalia that’s gone ; and then you could spend up to a week in 
a port, going ashore and getting drunk and the other things that 
sailors did. I know about these things ; unlike Doc and the 
others, I can read. Now; nuclear freighters are island universes, 
moving on their predestined courses, and the few men needed 
aboard them come to have minds that run in little worn grooves 
like machines. No wonder I had migraine coming on. 

We took in the engine room and on the way up again I looked 
in at crew’s quarters in the focsle. Sure enou^, there was 
Alan Bator, lying on his bunk and staring moodily at the canvas 
of the bunk above him. We nodded to each other. Alan 
looked puffy and ruined ; I felt like congratulating him on a 
good performance. And like screaming. Sometimes I get 
nerve flutter, though I am not one of these sensitive people. 
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I left the doctor to minister to Alan and climbed to the poop. 
On the way up, the world took on a rich dark brown colour, 
shot with fancy lights in colours that have no name : colours 
found in old Celtic manuscripts, or embedded in caves. There 
are aesthetic consolations in being sick ; how many times have 
I thought of the words of our greatest contemporary thinker, 
computer-programmer Epkre : “ Illness is our century’s 
contribution to the good things of civilisation.” 

In the poop I thought for one dreadful second I saw that 
Figure. Then the shapes resolved themselves into the partly 
dismantled framework of the autonavigator. Patiently follow- 
ing its working circuit bycircuit was one of the robot repairmen. 
Sitting supervising him was Abdul Demone, a cartoon-scanner 
fixed over his eyes. He flipped it up and nodded to me. ; 

“ Morning, Captain.” 

A civil, silent little man, Abdul. He was a spastic, and never 
put his bad foot down off the stool as he spoke to me. 

“ How’s it going ?” I asked. 

“ The autonav should be fixed in a couple of hours.” 

“ It better be. We reach the coast by afternoon.” 

Again my nerves throbbed and fluttered. On a ship, more 
strain is placed on a man than in the cities. In the cities 
everything is arranged so that you can spend your whole life 
without thought ; which is a fine arrangement, for a sick man 
hardly wants to be troubled with responsibilities. Many a time 
on shipboard I’ve longed to cut off the autocaptain and drive 
the ship on to the rocks, destroy it, destroy everything ! 

On deck, a cool breeze blew. I looked over the neat but 
cluttered yards of deck ; almost uninhabited the deck looked, 
and naked under the tropical sun. Di Skumpsby was fighting 
with someone at the rail. 

I gave a convulsive start. There was nobody for him to fight 
with. Apart from the doctor, my skeleton crew numbered only 
three — Di, Alan and Abdul. And I knew the others were 
below. Again the thought of the Figure crossed my mind ; 
I wondered if I were not undergoing one of my hallucina- 
tions. Then I mastered my emotions and went forward 
to help him . 

Di was not fighting. He was trying to pull the other person 
over the rail. As I got nearer, I saw the face of the stranger. 
It was black and baggy and its mouth gaped horribly. 

“ Give me a hand, Cap, the fellow’s dead,” Di called. 
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The fellow was certainly dead. He was well dressed, though 
he was soaked with sea water and his smelt was high. 

“ He came over the water,” Di said. “ Upright, you know. 
Like he was walking on top of the waves ! Scared me stiff, it 
did !” 

On the man’s back was strapped one of the new anti-gravity 
units, a cumbersome affair almost the size of a refrigerator. 
Since neither of us knew how to switch it on or off, we had an 
awkward job pulling the man over the rail. He came at last. 
Something — perhaps a seagull — ^had pecked out one of his eyes. 
He gave me his silent frozen scream and I felt like screaming 
back. 

“ Let’s get him in Number Two Deckswab Locker,” I said. 
Until we switched the unit off, the corpse would continue to 
drift. It appeared then it was only luck that he had fetched up 
against the side of the Trieste Star ; but it had not then set in 
motion the chain of death that followed its vile presence. 

The locker housed one of the automated deck cleaners that 
were activated every morning at dawn. The machine stood 
bright and unseeing as we bundled our new-found companion 
into the locker. As soon as we had him secure, Di turned and 
ran for the side of the ship and was sick into the sea. I turned 
and ran for the side of the ship and was sick into the sea. I 
turned and made my way into my cabin and lay down. My 
brain felt as if it were throbbing and pulsing like a heart. 

There are rational things which can be accepted and rational 
things which can’t. I could accept all the reasons for being on 
a rotten obsolete ship like the Trieste Star ; I could not accept 
the reasons for a dead man coming aboard. I rang for Doctor 
Thunderpeck. 

“ Di just told me about the corpse. You lie there and take 
it quietly, Knowle,” he said when he arrived. He started to 
open his little black bag and bring out some tablets. 

“ I’ll give you a sedative. How’s your head ?” 

“ It’s bad enough sailing on this stinking ship. But to think 
we’re being pursued here across miles of empty ocean by a 
corpse — ” 

As I accepted his tablets and a beaker of water, Thunderpeck 
said gently, “ You like it on this ship, Knowle, remember that. 
You know you joined the Travellers, and the penalty for that 
was death.” 

“ Don’t remind me of the Travellers !” 
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“ And in the city — ^you weren’t happy there, were you ?” 

“ Look, I know you’re right, but I’ve told you before, I’m 
cursed. How did that corpse get here to me ? Don’t tell me 
that was coincidence.” 

“ I tell you nothing. You can work it out for yourself.” 
Thunderpeck loved to lecture me. “ You know the cost of 
these new anti-gravity units ; it’s phenomenal. Only a very 
rich man could afford one. There are few of them in produc- 
tion as yet ; they go only to heart cases. A ten stone man can 
wear one of these units and adjust it so that he weighs only two 
stone. It saves the heart pump a lot of work. So we know our 
friend was rich and suffered from cardiac trouble. Right. 
Where do such people often live ? On the coast, by the sea. 
So he died walking along the front — people do, you know. An 
off-shore breeze carried him out to us.” 

“ But we’re heading for the Skeleton Coast, doc, if you 
remember. Nobody lives along there ! No one in their right 
mind !” 

“ Alright, Knowle, you know best. Now lie down and get 
some rest. Your persecution complex is showing.” 

When he had gone, I lay there in the half-light thinking. I 
thought about the Trieste Star. Certainly it was a refuge to me, 
more than Thunderpeck knew. It travelled and it was isolated 
and that suited me. But my position was the unenviable one of 
a louse on a dying rat ; the job was going cold on me. When I 
had signed on a dozen years ago, the ports and cargoes were 
prosperous and important. Now the situation was different. 
This wonderful leviathan of metal, almost automatic, nuclear- 
powered, with a registered tonnage of 81,300 tons, a length of 
998 feet 3 inches and a beam of 139 feet 1 inch, this super-ship, 
was obsolescent. Its day was done. 


two 

Modern as the Trieste Star was, it was old-fashioned and 
being superceded by the massive new OEMs which could travel 
almost anywhere, and saw no difference between land or sea. I 
hated those metal doughnuts, riding on their pillar of air. It 
gave me ironic satisfaction to think that they might in their turn 
be superceded if the newly invented anti-gravity devices were 
developed to the point where they could carry heavy loads, and 
carry them economically. 
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Because of the OEMs, we were reduced to calling at dumps 
like the Skeleton Coast for a load of sand, to carry to a soil 
manufacturer in Liverpool. The costs of the voyage would 
barely be covered. 

What the soil manufacturer did with the sand when we 
delivered it was a matter beyond the bounds of our interest. 
I’m an intelligent and self-educated man, but it was sufficient 
even for me to know that the sand could be made into a soil 
good enough at least to raise vegetables fit to feed beef animals 
on. The world’s hunger takes many sophisticated forms. In 
fact, as on« of the pet demagogues said a few years back, our 
hunger is our civilisation ; even religion and education and such 
like are subordinate to it : just as in the under-populated world 
of the past, the west — ^which then had plenty — subordinated its 
thinking to its plenty, without realising the fact. 

Listening to all the tiny noises of the ship, watching colours 
create themselves in the darkness of my head, my thoughts 
drifted to the complexities of soil manufacture, one of the 
sciences we heard so much about in the land-starved cities, and 
from there to my days as a landsman on a farm, working under 
the supreme rule of the Farmer. I still had nightmares about 
the Farmer — ^he pursued me almost as doggedly as did the 
Figure ! And not only the Farmer but the man I betrayed 
when I slipped away from the farm to become a Traveller. Over 
and again my mind slipped back to those grim times, if not 
when it was rational then covertly in nightmares and delusions. 

Moved by a sudden compulsion, I rose from the bimk and 
slipped my feet into my sneakers. Feet, shoe, leg, bunk 
support, floor, shadows, made a mysterious pattern across my 
vision. What could I smell ? Sometimes it was like onions, 
sometimes like violets. I seemed to remember it from a former 
time. 

Outside the cabin, the set was arranged as it ever was : 
cardboard deck, plastic sea. The sun lit it too badly, like over- 
done studio-lighting on a film set. Alarmed about it, I 
addressed myself. 

“ I’m very near it again. Now I know the whole thing is an 
illusion. It’s a fake and I’m somewhere else — not on a ship 
at all. The props are wearing thin ! The motion of the ship is 
incorrect, some of the shadows are misplaced. There must be a 
better world than this ! Gradually, I’m working my way 
through to reality. And in Number Two Deckswab Locker . . . 
Is that where the truth lies ? Can it be that truth lies ?” 
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I’d forgotten what lay or stood in Number Two Deckswab 
Locker. Nobody was on deck, nobody walked on the sea. I 
went over to the locker and opened it. 

He was laughing, a laugh more of power than mirth ! I saw 
exactly the way his lips curled back, wrinkling up to bare the 
enamel of his teeth, the skin of his gums, in a yellow and terrible 
humour. It was — it was the Farmer ! 

“ Noland, No : 14759180 ! You knew I was on the ship all 
the time, didn’t you ?” he said. I had not remembered he was 
so large. 

“ I knew there was something wrong.” 

“ Not exactly wrong, Noland. It’s just that you aren’t real; 
you understand that ?” 

I kept a sailor’s knife in my belt ; but if I was not real, could 
I do him any damage ? 

“ You’ve come because I betrayed Jess, haven’t you ?” 

“ And for all your other sins.” 

Behind the Fanner was not the locker but something else. 
My eyes refused to tell me what I saw there. It was an empti- 
ness, but a tainted and unlicensed emptiness, as if when you 
were talking to a friend, you suddenly realised that you could 
see straight through one of his eyes and out the back of his head. 
So supposing he was not real ? 

With the thought, I launched myself forward, pulling out the 
knife. As we came together, I sank the knife into the Farmer’s 
ribs. That was real enough ! But still he smiled, smiled as we 
fell together and rolled on the ground. But his smile — no, the 
world was spinning — ^his smile stank, and where his eyes had 
been . . . The peculiar clarity of vision drew me down into 
little ripe craters, where worms, white and so exquisitely built, 
threaded themselves through a dirty fabric. At once, I fell 
through the fabric of consciousness. 

When the fabric reknitted itself, I was lying on the deck. 
Before I opened my eyes, I felt its heat beneath me and the 
power of the sun on the back of my neck. I struggled up and 
opened my eyes. Beside me, yawning horribly in its eternal 
slumber, was the corpse that Di Skumpsby and I had pushed 
into the locker, still attached to its anti-gravity unit. I must 
have switched olf the power as I attacked it, believing it to be 
the Fanmer. I thanked my stars that the hallucination had 
been so brief. Sometimes, when the migraines come on, I go 
into that underworld of the spirit for hours. 
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Peering round the green-painted deck equipment, I saw Di 
Skumpsby up for’ard. He stood by the rail, staring out across 
the waters. Maybe he was looking out for another corpse to 
come into his arms. 

Ignoring the pulse in my head, I turned to the thing beside 
me. It looked as if Thunderpeck’s diagnosis of the matter was 
correct ; the man was old and wore a fine ring on one veined 
hand. His clothes were good. I wondered who he had been, 
this poor old bundle who had chosen an off-shore wind to 
breathe his last sigh into. Averting my eyes from his face, I 
slid a hand into his jacket and felt into his inside pocket. There 
was a wallet there, and a thin bundle of letters, secured together 
by a rubber band. I transferred them to my pocket. 

Under the corpse’s right arm, a red knob protruded forward 
from the anti-gravity unit’s casing. I eased this gently upward. 
A steady hum, almost noiseless beneath the sounds of the ship, 
came into being ; at the same time, the corpse began to stir and 
rise. Keeping a firm hold of it, I manoeuvred it back into the 
locker and shut the door on it. Then I went back to my bunk 
to look at the letters. 

At chow time, I was still under the spell of the letters. The 
food was the usual highly flavoured stuff ; the flavour was 
artificial and the foods were packed with preservatives. Since 
they had been chemically grown in the first place, the whole 
meal, like every meal, was artificial, and I swallowed a couple 
of vitamin pills afterwards, just to humour my metabolism. My 
metabolism still felt somewhat shaky ; despite the sedative 
Thunderpeck had given me, I had not slept, so engrossed was 
I in the letters I had found on the dead man. 

There were only six of them, six and a telegram. They were 
all from a girl who signed herself Justine. They were love 
letters. 

Well, they weren’t entirely love letters. Much of them was 
taken up with political matters and about the various nations of 
Africa. I have never understood any politics, much less the 
complex African variety. I skipped those bits. 

The world and its nations were at peace. Many harsh things 
could be said against our bleak social system, but to have peace 
was worth a great deal. For some years, we had been hearing 
about the threat of war among the nations of Africa, the virile 
young peoples whose technologies often surpassed those of 
Europe and America ; but a strong man, Sayid Abdul el 
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Mahasset, had become President of Africa and temporarily 
brought about an uneasy peace among the nations under him. 

This I mention here because it will be relevant enough later. 
But at the time of reading those strange letters, I skipped 
whenever something pertaining to Africa was mentioned, in my 
feverish little search for something personal about Justine. 

Of course, the letters were far too brief. Two of them covered 
only a page. They revealed a warm and complex personality — 
no, not revealed, hinted at. Yet in some sentences I seemed to be 
so close to Justine. Perhaps this was because the letters, like all 
the best love letters, were slightly improper, or seemed so to my 
interpretation. 

It took me a long while to decipher them. Obviously, Justine 
was a rare and cultured person, or she would never have been 
able to read and write in the first place. I had taught myself 
as a lonely child, with the help of a crippled woman who lived a 
street away. I had been glad of the ability during those years 
on the farm, when I came on a cache of antique books. Since 
then, at sea, there had been no need for literacy beyond the 
making of simple marks on pads, and there probably was no 
book within a thousand miles of us, so my talent had grown 
rusty. Now the struggle with the primitive art form made 
Justine’s letters all the more tantalising. 

They were addressed to a man called Peter. “ I am perfectly 
in earnest,” she wrote at one point, “ and I will do what must 
be done — on that score, my darling, my ability matches yours. 
You would know that would be my way of yielding to you, as in 
my heart I really do.” Evidently she and Peter belonged to 
some sort of religion — in the cities, a thousand differing beliefs 
flourished, many of them little better than superstitions. In the 
same letter, she said, “ Even when we are together, what we 
believe keeps us separated ; yet when we are apart, we are still 
together ! I gather strength from the world’s weakness and 
ask. Which is sweeter to do for you, Peter, to live for you or to 
die for you ?” 

Much of this was obscure. Its very obscurity, the sense of 
this woman so near but veiled from me, fanned the warmth in 
me. 

I fell to picturing her, and to devouring her with my imagina- 
tion. Was she dark, fair, plump, thin, how did her lips look ? 
All voluptuous possibilities fled before my inner eye — but no- 
thing remotely as strange and sad as the truth ! 
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I had never known a woman like this. She belonged to a 
world that I did not ; and the sense of doom hanging over her 
only made her the more attractive. I envied the man Peter. He 
seemed to occupy an important position in England ; what, I 
could not tell. From one letter, I gathered he was staying in 
Africa, and that he had a dangerous decision to take. There 
were mentions of el Mahasset, Ae President of Africa. Although 
the political references meant little to me, I realised that Justine 
and Peter must be still involved in this enterprise they con- 
sidered secret and important ; the most recent letter was dated 
only two days ago. 

“ Yes, you are right as ever,” one of the letters began pre- 
cipitately. “ We must regard our love only as a tiny thing — 
merely personal, as you might say. The Cause must be all ; I 
try to say it and remain human ! To save the world we must 
lose it, but I tell you, sweet dedicated monster, that I cannot 
save it if I lose you. I have to have your presence as well as 
your purpose. Surely you can come here without incriminating 
yourself? I have bought myself a dress to wear for grand 
dinners ! All black, so it will serve for mourning as well as 
evening. I look irresistible in it — ^you will have to come and see 
if I am lying.” 

What they did, where they lived, what they looked like, I did 
not know. I deduced she lived in a hotel, but she never had an 
address on her paper. I tried a dozen faces on to my imagining 
of her, tried to conjure the tone of her voice, tried to touch her 
in that dress “ for mourning as well as evening.” 

At last I fell asleep, the letters rustling with the rise and fall 
of my chest. 

After that sleep, my head felt better, perhaps because it was 
full of the woman Justine. I told myself how foolish I was. But 
we had been almost continuously at sea for nineteen months and 
the dramatic way in which the correspondence had come into 
my hands made a strong impression on me. The sun was 
westering over the sea as I climbed to the bridge to inspect the 
autocaptain, and the heat of the day was done. 

Already our speed was being checked. Over the horizon 
ahead lay broken water and reefs, the outermost fringes that 
guard the dreary stretch of South West African coast where 
Atlantic Ocean meets Namib Desert. I rang through to the 
poop to see how the repair to the autonavigator was going. 
Abdul Demone answered in a little while. 
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“ Haven’t made much progress. I’m afraid, Captain,” he 
said. His face on the screen was utterly blank ; he still wore the 
cartoon-scanner, pushed up on his forehead. “ The trouble is 
the repairman has seized up in the heat and I’m trying to work 
on him. I’m hoping to get him going at any time.” 

“ God, man, never mind the robot — get on with the navi- 
gator yourself. We shall need it in before the watch is out. 
What are you thinking of ? And take that scanner off and get 
down to some hard work, Demone.” 

“ I’ve been stuck here all day.” 

“ I don’t care where you’ve been — I’m saying get some 
results. Which repairman is it out of action ?” 

“ Main Deck.” 

“ Well, get hold of the one on ‘A’ Deck. You should have 
reported this trouble before.” 

“ I rang through to the bridge, sir, but nobody was there.” 

“ Yes, well, buckle down to it now, Demone.” 

I flipped the screen off. The man had me there. I should 
have been on the bridge, or have got one of the others up on the 
bridge. As the freighters were growing obsolete, so men were 
almost obsolete on the automated ships ; almost but not quite. 
The last step in automation had never quite been taken. Every- 
one had wanted to take it, but some deep thing in the human 
mentality had kept them back from that final logical step. The 
amount of work or good that I and my meagre crew did was 
marginal and would have been more effectively carried out by 
cybos and robots. Perhaps there was something too eerie in the 
thought of those great grey ships sailing the seas and rarely 
touching land with no human figure standing, however help- 
lessly, at her hehn. 

So we existed as parasites, impeding rather than helping the 
working of the ship. This feeling of uselessness was reinforced 
when we ran into harbour. In the old days — I’ve read about it 
— a harbotxr was a busy place, a dirty place perhaps, but a 
human one. Now a dock is a big metal mouth. You move into 
it and are swallowed by machinery. Machines unload you, 
machines trundle in your new unit of deep-frozen food, 
machines spit out new instructions to you. Machines see that 
you get swiftly on your way again. 
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three 

There are few ports now. The big docks handle trade fast 
(and will do until the trade is no longer there). In the old days, 
thanks to human muddle and such institutions as trade unions, 
you lay in dock for a long while and had shore leave before you 
sailed aga^n. It’s different now. The whole uncanny operation 
of automatic loading takes only a couple of hours. Then you’re 
off on your eternal exile again, often without having seen a 
human soul — though you know very well that every country is 
packed with them. It’s a funny thing in my job ; you remain 
perpetually lonely in a world where loneliness is the rarest 
commodity. 

Hunger was the force that stepped up the efficiency of ports, 
hunger more than automation. But to explain how even 
countries like America and the States of Europe became so ill- 
nourished is a more difficult matter. 

Often I’ve tried to puzzle it out, lying on my bunk and talking 
to Thunderpeck. We’re both educated men, but I can read, 
and have found things from books that he has not. Even so, I 
cannot imagine how our ancestors were so foolish as to waste 
their resources the way they did. Of course the whole mentality 
of the Prodigal Age from the eighteenth century to the twenty- 
first is foreign to us. 

It seems that the population rose steeply everywhere in the 
twentieth century. This produced acute crises in traditionally 
famine-struck areas like the Middle and Far East and so on. 
They needed a four-fold increase in food production to meet 
demand. It could not be done ; water was the limiting factor. 
Countries like America and Australia-Zealand over-produced 
to feed these other parts of the world and reduced in so doing 
their own lands to their present mal-nourished state. Once 
land begins to deteriorate, it is hard to reverse the process. 
Then came the big birth pill crisis, when the long-term effects of 
progestagen made themselves apparent, and the land wars that 
left the nations of Africa politically predominant. 

I can see why our rulers have scrapped history. I picked mine 
up by accident, and it only worries me. What good does 
knowing what happened do ? It only leads you to think of what 
might have happened. 

When I had turned that reflection over in my mind, I felt sick 
and sought company. I went down to the recreation room. 
Thunderpeck was there with Di Skumpsby, playing cybilliards. 
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I halted a yard away from them when I saw Di’s face. 

He scowled at my look of horror. “ It’s just a temporary 
rash, that’s all, and it’s not infectious,” he said. His face was 
seething with little scarlet tipped spots. 

“ Just a mild dose of corpse allergy,” Thunderpeck said. 
“ Di will be right as rain by morning.” 

“ Corpse allergy !” I echoed. And there I had been 
entangled with the thing. Instinctively I felt my cheeks. As my 
hand went up, I saw the Figure. 

Oh, don’t tell me how clever that black-faced entity is ! It 
stood in the far doorway absolutely still, its arms folded on its 
breast, with its profile to us, yet eyeing me over the sweep of its 
cheekbone. I said quietly to the two men, “ You know we are 
being watched ? That portent of death is with us.” 

“ It’s simply a manifestation of guilt,” Thunderpeck said, 
slyly casting a glance over his shoulder. He’s seen that spectre 
more than once, but always denies he can see it. That is his 
form of sickness. Even the doctors are ill. 

Di saw it. He gave a blood-freezing yell, threw his stick at 
the Figure and ran after it. It disappeared through the door. 
Di followed and I followed Di. Thunderpeck followed us, 
calling us to stop our foolishness. 

The Figure led us up on to deck, stepped into the sunlight, 
and disappeared. Di and I sat on top of the nearest hatch and 
stared at each other. 

“ One of these days, he’ll get me,” I prophesised. 

“ Nonsense, it’s the ship he’s after !” Di said. “ It’s a real 
sign of ill omen. The ship is haunted.” 

“ You’re both talking nonsense,” Thunderpeck said. He 
seated h i m self between us, mopped his massive countenance, 
and said, “ You’re just bickering over each other’s madnesses. 
Let’s agree on this, that we all have our obsessions and some of 
them take very real form. I can see it’s time you had my 
standard lecture again.” 

“ Not that thing about my deep-seated guilt again,” I 
begged. 

“ Not that stuff about how I seek father figures,” Di said. 

“ That partly,” Thunderpeck said. “ Men of all ages have 
suffered from irrational fears. Sometimes they have even built 
systems that attempt to rationalise the irrational, and then you 
have magic. Magic works when it works at all because there 
exists in everyone’s thought a layer where a wish is as good as 
a deed, where wish is deed. This layer is generally situated 
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pretty deep, but there are times when for one reason or another 
it rises and becomes more dominant. Sickness is one such 
time. In sick people, will and deed become hopelessly confused 
— hence your hallucinations, Knowle. 

“ Individuals can be sick ; so can whole communities. 
Communities become sick for various reasons, but one 
frequently found is when nutritional levels are low. Western 
witchcraft can be tied in with a general over-dependence on the 
potato, voodoo with a lack of essential salts, the spirit cults of 
the Solomon Islands with a deficiency of vitamin B, and so on. 

“ We have the misfortune to live in one of the most under- 
nourished periods in htiman history. There is a sufficiency of 
food in bulk, but in content it consists mainly of deadly 
poisons. When we eat, we take in toxics, and the psyche reacts 
accordingly.” 

I meant to hear him out, but I could not help laughing. I 
turned to Di, who was grinning too. 

“ He’s a wonder, Di ! That’s what I call a clever man. The 
food on the Trieste Tub is lousy, and Thunderbird builds a big 
structure out of it. Come off it. Doc ; you’re madder than we 
are !” 

“ Don’t tell me that just because the food’s bad this old boat 
isn’t haunted !” Di said. 

“ Hear me out, hear me out,” Thunderpeck protested. But 
Di jumped to his feet, waving his arms in excitement. 

“ It’s that corpse in the starboard locker !” he said. “ That’s 
what’s plaguing us ! Come on. Cap, let’s leave the old doctor 
to his theories and get that bloody corpse overboard !” 

He ran down the deck, his speckled cheeks flaming. I 
followed, excited, yet even then worried — supposing Di 
changed suddenly into the Figure ! But he remained encased 
in blue tights and white vest, and we made it to the locker in 
which I had shut the dead man, the corpse who had played 
postman for me. 

“ Listen to the old flies buzz in there !” Di cried. He 
hammered on the door, laughing as he did so. “ Come out, 
come out, whoever you are, you with the holes in your eyes ! 
Time for a swim.” 

We pulled open the door and the body flubbed out towards 
us. 

“ Get this harness off him and pull the anti-gravity set off,” 
I said. “ We don’t want to lose that.” 

“ No, switch it off and pitch the lot over the side.” 

“ No, save the unit, Di — it’s worth something !” 

“ No, pitch the lot over the side.” 
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We began to struggle, with the body stilf and stupid between 
us. Thunderpeck came up and added to our troubles. He was 
all for keeping the body in a deep freeze unit and giving it a 
decent burial when we got ashore. It was a silly little set-to. 
We were all over-excited, and the sight of Di’s rash-covered face 
maddened me. 

At last I exerted my rank, and got them to switch off the unit 
and remove it from the body. When out of operation, the 
mechanism was enormously heavy, and the straps that secured 
it in place were soaked with sea water and difficult to undo. 
Eventually we had the job done. I saw the unit had ‘ Made in 
Nigeria ’ stamped on it ; a lot of advanced research was in 
progress there. 

Di stood back, feeling his face, as Thunderpeck and I took up 
the body and carried it towards the rail. He made one last 
protest. 

“ Over the side with the devil !” I cried. “ He means bad 
luck for us.” 

We swung him over the rail and let go. He went swinging 
down, down into the brown water churning against our sides. 
Brown ! I looked up and saw our position. The sun slanted 
low over the sea, casting our shadow far out ahead of us across 
the water. Reefs showed all round us, sometimes raising a 
tooth above the breaking waves, sometimes submerged in foam. 
All the ocean was white with foam and brown with sand. Only 
as I looked aft could I see cahn blue water. 

“ We’re going aground !” Thunderpeck cried. His great 
rococco face twisted as he ran forward, shouting, climbed the 
cling-ladder up to the bridge. 

“ Come down ! The autopilot’s on ! We’re okay !” I 
shouted. 


In the old days, this coast had claimed many a sound ship. 
But many reefs had been blasted to make way for the freighters 
that called increasingly as soil manrrfactory boomed ; and the 
automatic devices of the ship, with their thousand eyes unsleep- 
ing in the bottom of the hull, sweeping constantly ahead, 
enstired that no ship ever ran aground these days. For all that, 
I understood Thunderpeck’s panic. It was certainly unnerving 
suddenly to see the reefs all round us. 

His panic calmed me. I was after him, not heeding Di’s 
shouts from behind. 
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When I got to the bridge, he was bending over the instru- 
ments. 

“ Stand away ! I’m in control here !” I told him. 

He made no attempt to move. He turned too late as I went 
at him. He was fooling with the autocaptain. I brought in a 
bunched right fist straight as a piston into his solar plexus. 
Groaning, he crumpled and fell on to his knees. 

At once I was sorry. Old Thunderpeck was my friend. But 
the controls were mine, my pets, the tokens that I was a man 
with a function. I started to tell him that, shouting to make 
him hear over his noises. He was bellowing angrily for breath. 
Red in the face, he looked up and said something that I 
couldn’t hear. The intercom buzzed. 

“ Captain,” I said in it. 

“ Abdul, Cap. Di’s here. Say, did Doc tell you — ^we’re 
fitting the navigator back on, so I switched off the autocaptain 
while we were doing it to avoid overload. Di said that we — ” 

“ You switched Sie autocaptain off — ^my God !” 

Then I understood why Thunderpeck had suddenly meddled 
with the controls. They’d been looking after things while I was 
sleeping and had not thought to fill me in on details . . . And 
had forgotten some of the details themselves . . . 

I looked for’ard. The water ahead of us was combed with 
white. There was no sign of a safe passage. On the horizon was a 
smudge that might have been land or a protruding reef. There 
was one thing only to be done — close off power and then take a 
course slow astern, working on manual. 

Before I could lay a finger on the control board, a low 
grinding welled up from within the ship. The deck trembled 
beneath my feet. We had grazed a reef ! 

Already it was too late to think of retreat. 

This was the coast of ill legend. I knew what a legion of 
ships and men had perished here. Many had struck the reefs 
and broken up, while their crews were unable to make the 
hazardous passage to shore. I acted almost without another 
thought. 

I pulled the manual hard over to Full Speed Ahead. 

They are great old ships, the nuclear freighters of the Star 
Class ! You can’t tell me that the GEMs will ever mean the 
same to a man. The Trieste Star responded at once to her 
controls. The sea churned and we thrust forward. That deep 
discontented rumble slid along the ship and died away. 
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four 

Lights and alarms lit on the control boards. The double hull 
had been pierced in two places, in number six and seven hold 
and in number three. I had a momentary picture of the angry 
waters pouring in. I closed the waterti^t doors in the third 
hold ; holds six and seven contained ballast, and the doors 
would not shut. The pumps had come on automatically, but 
the relevant dials showed that they were not keeping the level 
of the water down. 

I stared ahead. Thunderpeck was picking himself up from 
the deck now ; I brushed him aside. There looked to be a 
narrow channel ahead, between clearly defined bars of rock. I 
clutched at the manual, tipping it gently, guiding us through. 
Already we were picking up speed ; in our half-empty condition, 
we were capable of making 38^ knots. 

Exhilaration filled me like the wind in sails. 

“ We’ll drive her to shore if we break her back doing it !” 

I shouted. 

“ Slow up while you’ve got the chance, you crazy loon !” 
Thunderpeck called. But I was not slowing. Nor was it 
simply that I felt that here was a case where the safest course 
was the seemingly wildest one ; once I had come to an intel- 
lectual decision, madness filled me, the joyous madness of 
destruction. Under me was one of the world’s most expensive 
pieces of machinery, and I was going to drive it to disaster. 
The world should see how I cared for its wares ! 

Perhaps the doctor read something of this in my face. He 
went and stood at the window, gripping the rail and staring out. 
The three members of the crew, Di with his mottle face, Abdul 
limping in his leg iron, Alan clutching a blanket about him, 
climbed out of the focsle and stood with their hair streaming in 
the wind, peering forward in a sort of remote horror. 

Once I looked back. Another man stood at a misty wheel 
behind me, his face dark and veiled, as if yet to be created. It 
was my doppleganger ! The Figure ! A thrill of fear took a 
plunge to me heart. I dared not look back a second time. But 
the fiery intelligence of those eyes fixed on my shoulder blades 
lent extra fuel to my excitement. 

Below the green water ahead, dark water lay. We plunged 
over it. Skumpsby rushed to the rail, peering down, and rock 
slid beneath our hull. We roared on. Brilliant surf lay ahead. 
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I set her to port, and the wake foamed out behind us as we made 
towards a break in the line of waves. An alarm bell began to 
shrill. I cut it dead. 

Land was visible on the horizon now, the yellow land and 
brown that forms this most inhospitable corner of Africa. 
Ahead to starboard I glimpsed a tower, but did not dare to look 
again. I held to the manual and willed the ship forward to 
destruction with all my being. Justine, you should have been 
with us ! 

Ahead of us, plunging over the waves, flew the dark wing of 
our shadow. I felt another wing above us. We travelled in the 
shadow of greater powers than we knew. We are bound to 
achieve what self-knowledge we can ; it is a point of honour, of 
intelligence, of courage; but always in the rambling house of our 
understanding is one chamber unexplored, one undiscovered 
stairway leading straight down to the infernal regions. From 
there came the dark powers and sped with us ! 

The break in the waves ahead was narrower than I had 
judged. I saw the water slice across serrated teeth of coral, and 
I yelled at the full extent of my lungs. We ploughed through 
with enormous noise. 

A terrible sight ! Curling up over the side of the ship, a 
great ribbon of metal ! The wrench flung me off my feet. I 
climbed back to the manual. Thunderpeck sprawled on the 
deck. Outside, the three crew had been similarly flung down. 

The reef had slit us open as if the hull were tinfoil ! 

We were through the danger for the moment, and with the 
twin screws still unharmed. The madness was in my head as 1 
pressed for still more power. I cut in the alarms again and let 
them all ring for the sheer joy of it. We were developing a list 
to port, the side on which we had been raked open. 

Almost I was beyond reading the dials, but I saw now that we 
headed for shallow water. We were through the reefs — there 
was nothing but the beach, swinging up ahead. I cut power. 
We dived on with no appreciable loss of speed. I pulled down 
the siren and let her blast, as the steam from the overdriven 
turbines came out on the note of ‘A’. 

Alan Bator was running across the deck. He climbed the rail, 
leapt forward awkwardly, and dived down into the sea. I 
cheered as he went. His head swept astern. 

The list to port was more noticeable. The white beach 
loomed ahead like a solid breaker. Beyond it I could see dunes. 
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stony and unwelcoming, stretching into the heart of the land. 
Coming off it was the hot breath of Africa. 

“ Ahhhhh !” I yelled. 

We struck. 

Under the sand there must have been coral or rock. I had 
not expected such a jar — had, in my exhilaration, expected 
nothing. I clutched madly at the manual as the ship seemed to 
fold up round me. 

Doctor Thunderpeck, Abdul Demone and I launched one of 
the inflatable boats and climbed down on to it. There was no 
sign of Di Skumpsby, nor did we ever discover what happened 
to him. He must have been flung overboard and drowned when 
we struck. 

We carried provisions, and piled them about us on the httle 
raft. Underneath us, the green water heaved like a giant 
sleeping. And I was still full of a sort of sick pleasure ; for the 
whole adventure was real, not an illusion. To that I added a 
rider : whatever reality was, this was it ; I did not deny that 
there might be a greater reality, to which life itself was a fake, a 
shadow show for jaded creatures beyond our imagining. 

The dark was drawing in, but I overrode the protests of my 
two companions and insisted that we went ashore. The sun 
was setting as we lowered ourselves for the last time over the 
side of the great stranded ship ; twilight settled in as we pulled 
the raft ashore and looked about us. On one side lay the sea, 
black though the sound of breakers suggested a liveliness it did 
not show. On the other side was the desert, beaten and broken. 
Further along the coast, where I had glimpsed the tower, a 
light burned, shimmering in the heat. 

“ That’s the way we go,” I said. I was full of power, a 
leader. “ There’s civilisation down there.” 

And at once I fell gloomily to thinking what civilisation was. 
Reaction swept over me. I pitched face down in the sand. 

When I roused, it was with a warm liquid in my mouth. 
Someone squatted over me, feeding me soup. A li^t and a 
fire burned nearby, turning the rugged terrain of Thuderpeck’s 
face into an alien land. 

“ You’ll be all right,” he said. “ Just drink this and don’t 
worry.” 

“ Doc, I’m okay aren’t I ? My head — I mean, the ship — it 
is wrecked ?” 
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“ Sure, sure. The moon’s rising. Can’t you see the ship ?’ 

“ It wasn’t another of my hallucinations ?” 

He pointed and there was a mountain of shadow, very near : 
the Trieste Star, wallowing in the shadows. I sighed and drank 
the soup, unable to speak. 

Abdul was suffering from delayed shock. As Thunderpeck 
attended to him, I lay there looking up at the stars, wondering 
why I had done what I had done ? Where did the immense 
satisfaction I felt come from ? We were now exposed to a 
number of hazards, yet I gloated ; why ? Everything of the little 
I possessed was gone now, except for the letters of Justine to 
Peter, which I kept in an inner pocket ; how was it that I felt no 
regret ? 

All I could tell myself was that the ship belonged to a 
company owned by the Farmer. I hated the Farmer, and by 
wrecking the ship I had, in however small a way, made an 
impression on his vile life. It was the only way I could strike 
back for the misery I and hundreds of others had undergone, 
working as linesmen on his farm. And I had a nearer reason, 
though I hardly cared to face it then : the Farmer knew of my 
betrayal . . . Well, that’s all history now, but lying there on 
a beach hardly less fertile than the lands the Farmer owned, I 
allowed myself to drift to sleep recalling my time as a landsman 
(the current and polite name for criminal). 

It may have been that obsolete monster lying in the water 
that brought me the dreams of the farm. In some ways, the 
nuclear freighter was a mighty creation ; yet it was doomed. 
In this respect, it resembled the farm. And there was a much 
deeper resemblance. About both was a primitive quality, a 
giant naked force with or in which man cannot live without 
being changed. 

That giant dinosaur lying dead in the shallows I had myself 
ridden to death. But the life on the farm almost rode me to 
death. 

The fields were all square or oblong, and many miles to a 
side. Where one or two of them abutted one of the rare roads, 
there a village was built. I use the old penal terminology — the 
“ villages ” were simply work camps to which we returned 
exhausted in the evening. 

Our guards were often landsmen who had served their term, 
decided they could not adjust to the life of the cities, and 
stayed on to serve out the rest of their broken lives. They 
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could be men or women, they might be brutal or they might be 
your best friends. The guard who had charge of me was called 
Hammer, and but for Hammer it is unlikely I would have 
survived those arduous years. He was rough, foul-mouthed, 
and a saint. Not that Hammer could do anything to mitigate 
the crushing crudity of our way of life. Medical treatment was 
nil, there were no laundry facilities, and I never changed the 
clothes in which I began my sentence. 

“ They don’t care if you snuff out,” Hammer once said. 
“ The human body provides valuable phosphates for the land. 
You’re worth more dead than alive to them, and look at the 
precious dirt you carry round with you !” 

Certainly it was true that the mechanicals and robots that 
slaved among us were more valuable than we. Scratched and 
battered though they were, they worked better than we did. 
Every landsman made it a point of pride to do his tasks as 
slowly and badly as it was possible to do without tasting the 
overseer’s whip. 

Of all the sad and dehumanised people in our village, I think 
I was the only one who could read ; what a precious thing that 
archaic art was to me ; and I did not let even Hammer know my 
secret. 


We were roused early by sirens and a visit from the overseers, 
driven to get to our work. The monotony of life ! — varied 
only by the seasons that even the Farmer far away in his city 
coidd not abolish. My last day in that wretched place began 
just as all the others before it had done. 

As I said, we were forced to rise early. Our dormitories 
were plastic huts arranged round a central mess hall. Round 
our huts was a fence of barbed wire ; beyond that we were 
surrounded by garages, maintenande sheds, and the administra- 
tive block ; then there was wire again. All round the squalid 
little encampment stretched the land. 

I left my hut at six-thirty, wearing my landsuit, which was 
an all-enclosing suit like an asbestos suit : light but air-tight, 
and with a helmet attached. I kept the face-plate open, since 
the day looked fresh and the previous day’s spraying in this 
area had been negligible. England on a May morning can feel 
good, even to a landsman. You remember the winter and are 
grateful. The whole sky was a bed of little fleecy cirrus clouds 
— hardly clouds, for the sun shone bright and chill through 
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them. A yellow mist like a coating on a sick tongue lay over 
the land, a reminder of the spraying for dilly beetle we had 
given the place two days before. It gave off a scent that stuck 
slightly in the throat ; most men kept their face-plates closed 
because of it, but I insisted in keeping mine open, fool that I 
was. 

I pushed through the airlock into the messing hall. Every- 
thing was very noisy there. People are still a bit dazed with 
sleep and morning, but they talk as much as they can then 
because they may not have the chance to speak to another 
human until evening ; at least that’s how it is in summer. In 
winter when it’s dark, they are much more quiet. The mess is 
like a morgue in January. 

One thing I will say for the village. While you live, they 
expect good work from you, and so you get your regular 20 
grammes of animal protein every other day, at supper. In the 
cities, during the frequent unexplained shortages, you can go 
weeks sometimes with no ration at all. In the orphanage, we 
were always on half-rations. None of which makes village 
breakfasts appear better than they are. 

After you have eaten the poisonous slop they call porridge, 
straight round to the overseer to find what job you are given. 
You are searched and checked before being let through into the 
outer perimeter. Then round to the garages, since the ideal is 
to be away before seven. The inspectors and overseers are 
there to see you move. 


five 

This morning, I was told I had a detail some miles away, at 
a point which I already knew from previous details. It was a 
fine morning for a drive ; I climbed gladly into a tractor and 
fed it the co-ordinates, and it set out at once. 

That brief time alone was worth an extra bowl of soup ! 
Strictly speaking, the camp overseers are meant to ride with you 
and hand you over to the work point overseers. But not only 
are they perpetually short of staff, but the overseers are lazy 
men, and often as crawling with ills as the landsmen under them. 
So if they think you are trustworthy and will not try to escape, 
they send you out alone. They know there’s nowhere for you 
to escape to ; the whole damned island is a sort of prison camp. 
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Of course, you might always run off and join the Travellers. 
But officially the Travellers are treated as a superstition, like 
all the crackpot religions that thrive in the camps, for all that 
officialdom does to try and stamp them out. This view is 
understandable but considerably short-sighted, since there have 
been cases (or so every landsmen fervently believes) where 
Travellers have surrounded villages in strength, burnt them 
down, hanged all the guards and released all the inmates. 
Myself, I was sceptical ; I had never seen a Traveller, and my 
upbringing taught me not to believe anything I could not shake 
a fist at. 

A light misty rain began to fall as we moved along. In fact 
this was insecticide, and the sprayers were already circling 
above the fields, sweeping over the land again and again on their 
morning flight, and not missing an inch. Being enclosed not 
only in my suit but in the tractor cab, I was doubly safe. We 
passed an area where a big machine was jetting out a chlorophyll 
correctant, sending a dense green mist out to meet the rain of 
insecticide. The crops there had failed, owing to an outbre ak 
of the so-called topsoil physichosis ; they stood there withered 
and brown, like old men planted after death. 

It seemed to me for a while that I was moving over the face 
of an alien planet. This was not a world that I could know, or 
that would tolerate me. To have stepped out on to the surface 
unprotected would have been to suffer a painful death. 

At that reflection, a terrible sorrow moved like a worm in my 
heart. Somehow, I had been dispossessed. Most of the old 
features of the land had been removed or altered. Small hills 
had been blasted flat, streams and rivers flowed in straight lines 
across the landscape. As we climbed up towards a gradual 
escarpment, I recalled how a line of great trees had grown here 
a few years ago. Now the wind blew unobstructed, and the 
shoulder of land lay bare and dismal. Machines brooded there. 
This was my rendezvous. I went and reported with my work 
stamp to the foreman overseer. 

We worked hard that day ! It was complicated and perilous 
work — and unnecessary too, if the truth is told. 

For on the other side of the escarpment ran a main road, 
and on the other side of the main road lay the farm of a different 
farmer. Our Farmer owned many thousands of square miles 
of land. How many, I did not know, but it was understood that 
his territory stretched from the south coast up to the midlands; 
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none of us at the village had any possible way of checking the 
truth of this. But we did know that this point marked one of 
the northern limits of his land. It was patrolled by fast 
automatic things, things that howled, bleeped and chattered to 
themselves — normally the only live things in the area, except for 
the traffic that did not stop and was not allowed to stop. 

As the other men and I climbed the tall pylons, clamping the 
mesh to them, the traffic slid beneath us, cars and OEMs 
making down the road, carrying their passengers sealed safely 
within them from city to sity. 

In the city lived the Farmer. We did not know his name ; he 
was too far above us for his name to be known in the village, 
even to the overseers. In the interests of efficiency, farms had 
slowly grown bigger and bigger, swallowing the little unproduc- 
tive units. As the population grew, the farms had to grow. In 
the interests of the same bleak god Efficiency, the railways had 
long ago been lopped until they were a skeleton of fast main 
lines rushing between distant points with unimagined cargoes ; 
their contact with ordinary people grew less and less. 

As the population grew, and more land was required for 
agriculture, the road system underwent the same drastic 
simplification in the interests of the same alien god. Only a few 
main roads were allowed ; they formed a grid across the land 
that would not have disgraced an euclidean textbook. 

It was not without deliberation that the experts did away 
with most of the railways and most of the roads ; for among the 
minions of the god Efficiency is one called Centralisation. 
Centralisation was well served by the amputation of the trans- 
port system. As a result of the amputation villages and many 
towns began to die. Efficiency was thus increased. Centrali- 
sation established. 

The only urban units now were the giant cities and the 
meagre villages, which latter in happier eras would have been 
called labour camps. But in this enlightened age, prisons were 
done away with, and you served your sentence for the most 
trivial offence by work on the land ; “ rustication,” they 
sometimes called it. 

Despite all the machinery employed on the land, there was 
still plenty of work for humans, work often too dangerous for 
machines. Our work on the pylons was too precarious and 
difficult for any machine yet invented. The pylons stood along 
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the line of the ridge where the trees I could remember had once 
grown. We were engaged in stringing a vast metal net between 
them, from six feet above ground to forty feet above. And as 
I climbed and clipped and ri vetted, I cursed the Farmer who 
sat in his office in the distant city, shuffling his papers and never 
seeing the sullen ground over which he ruled. At that time, 1 
did not know enough to curse the system that had supplied the 
man. 

Directly below me, the earth was broken and eroded. The 
infertile subsoil showed through. This was what had happened 
since the trees had gone. The trees had been cut down to get 
rid of birds, which were currently being destroyed because of 
their ability to spread crop disease. Now we were building 
tree-substitutes ; they would act as windbreaks, as the trees had 
done, and stop the wind from blowing away the soil. Nobody 
admitted that this showed some sort of basic failure in the 
system. 

As the man below me unrolled the steel mesh and I secured 
it, we worked higher up the pylon. The nearest city came into 
view, its serried roofs visible through the mist. It squatted on 
a giant platform, raised on legs high above the surrounding 
land where the poisons in the country air could less easily reach 
its inhabitants. 

A pang of homesickness ran through me, although I knew 
how overcrowded it was in the dark alleys of the metropolis. 

Something else I could see from my vantage point. Breasting 
the road only a short way off lay the ruins of one of the old 
towns made obsolete when the grid-road system was established 
Much of it had been cleared away to provide more arable land; 
but much remained. 

At one stage, I had been engaged on that clearing myself. 
A landsman was made to work anything during the term of his 
rustication. There in those ruins I had found a secret cache of 
books, and smuggled them back to the village. They lay hidden 
under a loose board under my bunk. 

I resolved now to visit the ruins and see what else I could 
find. 

We worked throughout the day, with a break at midday to 
drink turnip soup from a flying canteen. At dispersal time, 
when the hooters blew, it was easy for me to drive across to the 
broken township, since I was the only member of that work 
detail from our village. None of the work overseers cared a 
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rap what happened to us after they had given out our work 
stamps. 

I kept under the line of the ridge, out of sight of the things 
that squarked to each other as they patrolled the road. The 
ruins looked dark and inviting and unregimented. My tractor 
bumped over a great pile of rubble in front of them. With a 
swing of the wheel, I twisted between two houses and under the 
awning of what had been a shop. I was out of sight of prying 
eyes. 

The time factor was important ; they would expect me to 
check in in the village within a certain time after the hooter, 
or else I’d be for no supper and the cells. For all that, I sat 
where I was for a moment, taking in the feel of the kind of 
place my ancestors — whoever those faceless optimists had been 
—lived in. The shop window before which I stood had been 
shattered. Through it was only darkness, darkness and 
mouldering things. The houses were only remains of houses, 
husks, their core eaten by the elements. Rubble had been 
bulldozed against them from behind, as high as the upper 
windows. It could not have been more desolate ; the desolation 
was emphasised by the glimpse of bare tillage and struggling 
plant life visible between the buildings. Yet I saw here the 
shadow of a more hmnan order of life, when the mass unit, had 
not been the only standard. Here was the corpse of a world 
where the individual had had some status. 

Clamping down my face plate, I climbed out of the tractor. 
Moving fast now, I made my way between the buildings. This 
had been some sort of central part of the city ; I recognised the 
building from which I had taken the books, without knowing 
what sort of building it was. In the books themselves I had 
found possible labels for it : bookstore, bookshop, library, 
museum, reading room ; but which it was, or what the differ- 
ences between the terms implied, I did not know. 

The place was more in ruin than ever. The demolishers had 
broken down all the front of it before the operation had been 
suspended ; I climbed in through a back way, into a murky 
room. My heart beat very fast, my nerves stammered. 

Something moved across the window through which I had 
scrambled. I turned. Two men jumped in and grasped me 
savagely by the arms. Before I could struggle, a dirty hand 
clamped over my face piece and my head was jerked backwards. 
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They saw the yellow star on the breast of my suit. 

“ He’s only a landsman !” one said. 

They let me stand up straight though they still held me 
tightly. 

“ \^o are you ?” I asked. 

“ We ask the questions here. Get moving, feller. The boss 
would like to meet you.” One of them produced a knife. 
Taking hold of my suit, he dug the knife into it, and jagged a 
cut in it about three inches long. I grabbed it in horror, pursing 
the lips of the gash so that the pure air did not pour out. This 
was standard procedure for dealing with anyone who looked 
like making trouble ; with a cut in your suit to nurse, you are 
too busy to do anything else. 

The shock threw me straight into an hallucination. 

The men took me out of the ruined building to another I had 
not noticed before. It was miraculously preserved. Inside, it 
was furnished in the style of an earlier and more luxurious age, 
with curtains made of natural fabric hanging everywhere, and 
big dark musical instruments in a corner, and plants not used 
for eating, real woods, and strange pieces of furniture to 
sprawl on. 

A fat man, such as you rarely see outside hospitals, sat at 
a table. He was eating ancient kinds of food, brightly coloured, 
with complicated instruments. When I entered, he pushed 
them aside. He stood up, and the men brought me over to him. 

“ You have anything of value ?” he asked. 

In my pocket, I had a picture of someone. It was someone 
I had loved, someone who depended on me ; either I had let 
that person down or he or she — I knew not who it was — had let 
me down ; but love was still predominant in the relationship, 
which continued strongly though it had been severed long ago. 
This picture was my own, my only, my valued symbol of this 
person. 

I clutched the picture convulsively. 

“ I have nothing for you,” I said. 

The fat man sneered. “You must have something, you fool. 
This is the Twentieth Century, not the Twenty Second ; every- 
one has possessions still.” 

The men wrenched my hand out of my pocket. I held the 
picture clenched in my right fist. They bent my forearm over 
the edge of the table. One of them brought the side of his palm 
down with a savage chopping motion. Pain scissored up my 
arm and shoulder. I cried and the picture fell on to the floor. 
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The fat man picked it up and walked over to a large tank 
standing by the window. I ran after him. The tank was full of 
a liquid with a familiar smell. How often have I not smelt it, 
in dreams and waking ! It was a reinforced chlorinated 
hydrocarbon called Oxbenzide. We used it diluted to one part 
in a thousand of water to kill off the hardiest pests. The fat 
man tossed my picture into it. 

I saw that adored face curl down through the liquid, dis- 
appearing, seeming almost to suffer in the tortuous path it 
took. 

I plunged my hand into the liquid to save it. 

The beloved picture was almost within my grasp when my 
arm began to dissolve. A lethal paralysis syphoned up my 
veins. In the liquid, nothing remained. Straining my mouth 
open in a sigh of shame and fear, I fell back, clutching my 
stump of arm. The dissolution was climbing towards my 
shoulder. 

The evil hallucination burst, pitching pie — still sobbing as if 
I would sob for ever — back into the real world. 

I lay across a bundle of sacks in a dim-lit ruined room. A 
group of ragged men looked down at me. So I found myself 
for the first time in the company of the Travellers. 


six 

The sinister spell of my hallucination took some while to 
wear oflf — I was minutes in convincing myself I still possessed 
both my arms — and in that time, the leader of the Travellers 
came up to speak to me. 

The faces of all but he were the faces of men and women of 
our time : faces lean and dessicated by the effects of constant 
malnutrition and hardship, wolfish faces in which could be read 
the determination to wrest what little they could from life and 
that sort of intelligence which hunts under the name of cunning. 
The women, reduced almost to sexlessness by their rough 
garments, hardly looked gentler than the men. Though the 
room was dim, I saw their faces clearly ; the door had been 
converted into a crude airlock to trap most of the drifting gases 
from entering, and few of them wore landsuits. 

The leader’s face was different from the others. It had 
acquired in its starved lines an asceticism that transcended 
hunger. He was instantly marked out, not only as a man who 
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had suffered, for nobody present there had escaped that, but as 
a man whose spirit had transmuted the suffering into something 
finer. Before setting eyes on him, I had never appreciated the 
difference between mere endurance and durability. Directly I 
saw him, although I had never seen such a face before, I knew 
I could expect mercy at his hands. 

He came forward with some sort of an adhesive patch, and 
with it mended the gash in my suit. All the while, he looked 
penetratingly at me. 

“ You are sick, friend,” he said. “ You’ve been babbling ! 
Unlatch your face plate and let’s have a look at you. You’re a 
landsman, aren’t you ?” 

“ I’ve got to get back to the village,” I said. “ I’ll be late. 
You know what that means — either the cells or Gas House !” 

“ You’d be better advised to stay with us,” he said. 

One of the women said, “ We can’t afford to let him go now 
we’ve got him, Jess. He might tell the gaurds on us. He’s a 
Traveller now.” 

Jess ! This was Jess ! Throughout the prison villages, that 
was the name they spoke when drey spoke of the Travellers. 
To landsmen it meant hope, to overseers fear. I knew there 
was a reward on his head. 

The leader they addressed as Jess said to me, “ We were all 
landsmen once, convicts sentenced to work on the land, as you 
are. We have escaped. We broke free and now we obey no 
order but our own. Will you join us ?” 

“ Where are you escaping to ? There’s nowhere to go,” I 
said. 

“ That we will tell you in due time. First we must know if 
you will join us ?” 

I looked down at my hands. In fact it was not a question 
in which I had any freedom to answer as I would ; that sort of 
question was gone from the world ; I thought that for my 
throat’s sake there was only one answer I could give ; now I 
knew where they met, I could not be trusted back in the village. 
“ I will join you,” I said. 

“ His tractor will come in handy, in any case,” one of the 
men remarked. 

“ No,” Jess said. “ They will soon track down a lost 
machine ; men take a deal more hunting, and are less important 
anyway. What’s your name friend ?” 

“ Knowle Noland.” 
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“ You can call me Jess — just that. We form a brotherhood 
and you’ll soon get to know us. What little we have, we share.” 

“ I’ve heard your name spoken.” 

“ Right, Knowle, go and start up your tractor. Set it going 
across the farm, so that it heads well away from here, and then 
come back to me.” 

Stiffly, I clamped up my face plate. They looked at me 
hungrily and in silence. I could feel their lack of trust. Without 
a word, I turned and walked out under the wet blankets that 
formed an air lock at the door. Outside, an early evening calm 
was falling over the ruined remains of the town. A pair of 
sentries were snuggled into the rubble ; they watched at me 
without speaking. 

I picked my way past the place where they had captured me, 
which was only a few yards away. I came to my tractor, 
climbed in, started it. Slowly, I backed it from the awning and 
pointed its nose towards the miles of open field. 

What life would be like among the Travellers, except that it 
would be unimaginably hard, I knew not. Life at the village 
was something I knew. If I drove back there fast, I might get no 
worse punishment than a week in the Gas House. The Gas 
House was the nickname for the factory — one stood outside 
every village — where the produce of the land went before it was 
carried away on autotrucks to the city. In the factory, the 
poisons on which the produce had been nourished, the 
phosphates, potassiums, magnesiums, and the insecticides and 
arsenicals with which it had been protected, were sluiced off 
under heavy sprays. Working those sprays, manipulating the 
foodstuffs, was not in itself a hard punishment. But every week 
in that poisonous atmosphere was a year off a man’s life. 
Robots were not allowed in there ; they would seize up, and 
they were too expensive to risk. 

Revving the engine, I looked back into the ruins. I saw half 
a dozen heads, half a dozen rifles. I was being covered. They 
would shoot if I tried to make a break for the village. Without 
further thought, I set the tractor in motion, jammed one of my 
cable tools down against the fuel pedal, and jumped. For a 
moment I stood there, watching the machine gather speed and 
head away over the open land, straight through a cabbage crop. 
Then I turned back to the ruins. 
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“ You’re not so smart,” I told Jess. “ The trail of that 
tractor will be easily visible to anyone who cares to investigate.” 

“ We’re moving out of here in an hour or two, when it’s 
dusk,” he said. “ Now come with us and eat. You’re a 
Traveller now.” 

The soup was vegetable water. The meat was that of a cow 
they had stolen from a cattle pen some miles away. The beast 
had been fed on stilbestrol to promote growth ; its flesh was 
pulpy and obviously lacked key nutrients. Stilbestrol itself was 
known — and had been known for over a couple of centuries — 
as a carcinogen ; but we had no option but to eat it. In the 
frantic drive to keep food production level with population 
increase, no pure food, as the ancients would have recognised 
it, was left on the planet, except perhaps in a few remote 
corners. 

But if the food was bad, I found the company good. 

These outcasts accepted me easily enough as one of them 
(though I was careful not to let them know I could read print 
since I found that every one of them, even Jess, was illiterate). 
They told me at first hand of something I had only heard as 
whispered legend of the life of the Travellers. 


The Travellers formed a free society within the great prison 
of England. Because conditions on the farm were so ini m ical 
to life, only men and women convicted of ‘ crimes ’ worked 
there. To keep up the number of land workers, the laws in the 
great teeming cities had to be made increasingly strict, so that 
new infringements might keep up a supply of new labour. But 
some of those labourers escaped from the villages, and formed 
themselves into bands. 

There was no hope of their getting back to their families 
in the cities. The cities, perching on their high platforms above 
the land, were impossible to enter illegally, or al m ost so. So 
the Travellers travelled, living as free a life as possible within 
their wide prison, until they were hunted down by machines or 
dogs or men. 

“ Some men get down to the coasts and get away,” Jess said. 
“ Our party is going down there now, to help some friends get 
away by boat.” He described for me the coast that I had never 
seen, the sea beating endlessly against a shore endlessly bound 
up by concrete and plastic and metal — for the old beaches had 
aU been eaten in the manufacture of artificial soil. 
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Jess himself made no attempt to extend his liberty. He lived 
his desperate life amid the heart of the enemy. The same held 
for his more faithful followers. They had got to this ruin in 
which they were camping by a tunnel dug some years before by 
many of Aeir number, in the first year of Jess’s freedom. The 
tunnel ran under the main road, and formed part of the 
Travellers’ secret route to the south. Some of the men — now 
that their faces became more individualised and less abhorrent 
to me, I saw they numbered about twenty-five — told me that it 
was fairly simple to remain at Uberty as long as one kept away 
from the villages and did not venture on to the roads, all of 
which were well patrolled by robots. 

“ Besides, robots are fools,” one of the women said. “ By 
relying so heavily on their machines, the Farmers don’t realise 
what liberty they give us.” 

“ But what sort of liberty is it, after all ?” the man next to 
her growled. “ The liberty to die far from a doctor, and to 
starve ragged in the winter ! Why, a couple of winters ago I 
spent two months lying in a village north of here within the 
shadow of death. How I pulled through, it was a miracle ! 
But for Nan, I’d be a gonner. I tell you, it’s well enough to be 
a Traveller at this time of year, when you see the sun through 
the stinking mists, but when the frosts come — ah, the winter’s 
a cruel time. Every summer, I spoil the bright days thinking 
of the cold ones what’s in store.” 

“ When it’s spring again, you forget,” Jess said. “ Somehow 
the birds always return, no matter how much the madmen try 
to kill ’em, flying back over here from Russia and Africa and 
Scandinavia. And all these beastly weed killers they put down 
that make the toughest cabbage wilt can’t seem to choke off the 
primrose and the nettle and the buttercup. We’re real men 
then, the Travellers, when we hear our first cuckoo, aren’t we, 
lads ?” 

Almost before the meal was over, most of them began putting 
their kit together, though I saw that they had little enough in 
the way of possessions. Whilst most of them were busy, Jess 
took me to one side. 

“ I must question you on one thing, Knowle,” he said. “Our 
biggest problem here is not the enemy but the disease. 
Cancerous people we’re happy to have, because it isn’t 
infectious, but tuberculous or other diseases we sometimes have 
to turn away. Now when you were brought before me, you 
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were plainly in a kind of senseless state, and crying out about 
losing something and I don’t know what. You will have to 
tell me what it is that ails you.” 

Letting my head hang, I tried to find myself words. The 
truth is that I was very ashamed of my ailment. 

“ If it’s some kind of mental thing, we don’t mind that. 
Most of us are out of our right minds anyhow.” 

In a low voice, I said, “ It was a sort of food poisoning I got 
as a child in the orphan centre in the city. The doctor said it 
affected a part of my brain and my retina. He called it a 
scintillating scotoma, I think, with something else I can’t 
remember. That was why I was arrested and made to serve as 
a landsman — I had a sort of vision one day when I was in the 
street, and I walked out into the traffic way and caused a bus 
to run up on to the pavement. So they sentenced me to the 
village.” 

He said gently, “ You must become one of us in mind as well 
as in the flesh. It’s your one hope of survival. We have no 
talents but for recognising those who may betray us. We shall 
know when you are really a Traveller, heart and soul, and then 
you may get a woman and we will look after you whatever 
happens ; no true Traveller ever deserts or betrays another.” 

“ You needn’t think I would ever betray you ! I’m not that 
kind,” I said angrily. 

With infinite calm, he looked into my eyes. That lean face 
seemed keen enough to cut into my inner mind. 

“ If you are with us long enough, you will grow to know 
yourself. It is that that makes the desperate life of a Traveller 
worth living ; you can escape the guards, but never yourself. 
When that day comes, you will see where betrayal lies.” 

I remembered his words bitterly later, thou^ at the time 
they meant little to me. This I will say, out of place ; that in 
that ragged bunch of desperadoes survived, I do believe, all 
that was left of the nobler codes of an earlier way of life, 
debased, trampled by the necessities of life, but still apparent. 
And Jess kept the spirit alive in the others. Without him, some 
of them would have been little better than wolves. 

Soon it was dark, and we were moving. 
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seven 

We moved in a column, two abreast and five paces between 
pairs. I walked with a man called Haagman, who told me to 
look alive and did not then utter another word. 

Overhead, a lonely Iron Wing was dusting crops. We paid 
it no attention ; it was robot-controlled and would not see us. 
And we marched on a course that would take us near the village 
from which I came. The thought of escape again crossed my 
mind. I was young ; the thought of being bound forever to 
cross and recross the reeking earth without hope or home was 
abhorrent to me, even with Jess for inspiration. But how could 
I escape from this band ? And if I escaped, where could I go ? 

Desperation lent me a feeble sort of ingenuity. Once the 
silly plan came to my mind, I could not drive it away. When 
we were little more than half a mile to the East of the village, 
I acted. 

Uttering a brief cry, I fell face down into the soil. 

“ Get up, you club foot,” Haagman said, pausing. I 
groaned. He came over to me and bent down. The two men 
behind came up and stopped. I went on groaning, developing 
it, building up the sound, though it made my hair stand on end 
inside my suit. 

Though I could, of course, see nothing, I could hear that 
the Travellers were beginning to gather round me. “ Spread 
out, you fools !” a woman said. 

Someone gathered me up roughly and half-rolled me over so 
that they could peer at my face through the face plate. I 
groaned the louder, changing it slowly to a sort of wailing noise 
that was more easy to keep up. 

“ He’s having another of his bloody fits. Better leave him,” 
someone said. This met with grunts of approval. 

“ He’s no Traveller — he’ll be dead by morning,” another 
voice declared. “ Leave them a bit of real fertiliser for their 
farm.” 

They dropped me back on to the ground. Then I heard 
Jess’s voice. 

“ We made the boy a Traveller. He’s one of us — what’s how 
long he’s been with us to do with the question ? Are we rats to 
leave him lying in this furrow ?” 

“ Don’t give us that old nonsense, Jess,” Haagman said 
harshly. “ You know we’re rats. Let’s get on.” 

But someone else said — and how I regretted hearing them 
backing Jess up ! — “ The boy’s in pain, Haagman.” 
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“ Huh, who isn’t ? The kid’s dying ! Listen at him !” 

“ All the more reason not to leave him !” 

Jess’s voice came again, sharp and decisive. “ Haagman, 
and you, Whiting, get Knowle up between you and let’s get 
moving. Carry him carefully.” 

When the decision was made, they did not argue. I felt their 
hands fumble for purchase along my rough suit — and then the 
lights came on ! 

Instantly, I knew that we were discovered. Perhaps my 
noise had given away our position. Though my blood froze, I 
was foolish enough not to know whether to be sorry or pleased. 
But at once something else happened that broke my nerve 
entirely. The brave and rugged men who called themselves 
Travellers fell down and screamed in terror. My horror and 
surprise were so great that I sat up and opened my eyes. I too 
uttered a strangled cry of fear. 

We were surrounded by a row of devils. 

Six of them stood there. They were metal clad and shone in 
the lights carried by their companions. Two horns grew from 
their heads, their eyes gleamed with a cloudy redness that 
suggested hell fire. 

In a minute I recognised them. They were the whole of our 
night patrol from the village. They were only machines, 
machines of a new model introduced only a month previously. 
The Travellers had obviously never come across them before ; 
certainly their shock value was great, materialising as they had, 
out of the night. Behind them stood two human figures, the 
Guard Commander and his Deputy. They strode forward 
with weapons raised. 

“ You are all under arrest. Any false move and we shoot 
to kill.” 

As if to emphasise their words, one of the Travellers sprang 
to his feet and dashed between two of the devil robots. Both 
machines blazed fire. The man fell flaming forwards. We 
heard him crackle long after he had hit the ground. This 
example cowed everyone. 

We were made to get to our feet. Covered by the robots, the 
guards searched us and removed all weapons, unzipping our 
landsuits to do so. By this time, a whirler was hovering over- 
head, holding us all in a pool of radiance projected from a light 
in its belly. It was so bright that the world outside the light 
faded to nothing. 

Then we had to march. 
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We did not go to the village, as I had expected. They took 
us the other way. We marched unbrokenly for four hours — no, 
not quite unbrokenly, for at one point two of the men tried to 
escape, one dashing in one direction, one in the other. The 
devils roasted them instantly. 

At last we came to a long low building I had never seen before 
It stood entirely isolated among the crops. It was windowless 
and had only one low door. Directly I saw it, my heart began 
to hammer. The very look of the building told me it was there 
for no fair reason. Every line proclaimed that it was there for 
a bad purpose. 

The irrational terror that sprang on me as we approached the 
sinister building must have snapped me into another of my 
unfortunate hallucinations. If so, I am unable to remember the 
details of it ; that was the worst kind. When I remembered 
them after, sometimes so clearly that they thenceforth became 
almost part of my life, it could be painful enough ; but when I 
forgot them, and could recall no detail of them, they seemed to 
lie undigested in my mind, cold and dreadful. 

Not that the sight I saw when I retoned to my normal sense 
was not dreadful enough. 

Twenty-three of us stood in the interior of the large shed, 
guarded by the devils and the two guards, and illuminated by 
powerful lights that shone at us from a barrage of spotlights 
placed at chest level at one end of the chamber. It was not only 
the strange positioning of these lamps that contributed to our 
unease. Oh no ! Behind us, the wall was pocked and chipped 
with bullet marks, most of them at about the height of a man’s 
lungs. 

We stood motionless. No word was spoken. How long I 
had stood in my horrible trance, I have no means of knowing. 
The two guards did not wait as patiently as the devils, and 
walked now and then to the door. Evidently they were watiing 
for someone. But we were not allowed to move. If we needed 
to relieve ourselves, it had to be as we stood. 

Finally someone arrived. We heard the noise of a hovercar 
landing outside. An officer in black imiform walked in and 
surveyed us. 

He was a big man. His face was heavy, and he wore a heavy 
pair of spectacles. He looked at us without expression. His 
uniform was trim, and I guessed from his general appearance 
and from the delay he had caused that he had flown here from 
the city. 
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The guards now showed him some badges. These I recog- 
nised as prisoner’s badges of the sort issued to everyone when 
they became landsmen. No doubt my own was there, taken 
from me during my fit of unconsciousness. This officer could 
read, for he checked the badges off against a thick list that he 
produced. At last he turned to us and addressed us. 

His manner was curt, and what he had to say was brief. 

“ You are all landsmen and all of you have escaped. The 
penalty for escape you all know ; it is death. By virtue of the 
authority invested in me by the central government, I have the 
power to impose this sentence upon you without further 
hindrance. Accordingly, I declare that you shall be executed 
by shooting where you stand.” 

As we drank in this edifying news, one of the guards who had 
marched us into the execution shed conferred with the officer ; 
he nodded his head and looked serious. The Travellers looked 
frantically about for a way of escape, but the devil robots gave 
them absolutely no hope. Brave and hardened men that they 
were, they showed few signs of the terrible sense of impending 
dissolution that I felt ; one of the women even smiled cynically 
and spat on the floor when the sentence was pronounced. 

Again the officer came forward. 

“ I am told,” he said, “ that among you is the notorious 
gipsy known as Jess, for whose capture a reward is offered. 
Which of the wolf pack is Jess ? Step forward at once, Jess.” 

Nobody moved. I started to turn my head towards where I 
knew Jess stood, but at once someone dug me sharply in the 
back, and I stayed petrified. Silence. 

“ Come forward, you cowardly dog ! We’re going to make 
an example of you !” 

Still no one moved. I felt my legs tremble. 

“ Very well,” the officer barked. “ The sentence of execution 
is stayed. Instead, you will all be taken to the Under-city for 
questioning. Perhaps some of you know what that means.” 

The Under-city I should explain, is the considerable area, 
mainly used for urban services such as the disposal of sewage 
and rubbish, under the great platform on which the city perches. 
The Police notoriously have their interrogation headquarters 
here, and there are legends about their methods of questioning. 

“ You have one last chance. Jess must step out at once.” 

The threat was effective. Someone moved forward. So did 
someone else, and another, and another. Every Traveller 
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there took a pace forward, women as well as men. I was 
carried forward with them. 

The officer went red in the face but controlled himself. He 
pointed a finger at the Traveller nearest to him. “ What is 
your name ?” 

“ I am Jess.” In fact it was a man I had heard called Bonzo. 

The officer asked a second and a third. All gave the same 
reply : “ I am Jess.” All were protecting the leader from what 
they knew would be protracted torture and death. 

Now the officer was icy calm. 

“ Very well,” he said. “ I shall order the robots to fire at 
your legs. You will all lie here and die slowly. The only man 
who shall be spared is the man who comes forward and points 
out this leader Jess to me.” 

Ah, the shame of it ! How many times since then have I 
asked myself why a man’s whole life should be judged by one 
minute of it. And then again I ask myself why it should not 
be so judged. And why should it not be so judged indeed, 
when I am the judge and can select the criteria ? 

I ran forward to the officer, crying to him that I would tell, 
crying that I had no part of the others, that I was not a 
Traveller, that — it doesn’t matter what I cried. 

They were clever, the Travellers ! Though they had been 
searched, two of them had still managed to hide throwing 
knives in their clothes. They threw them at me. 


That grim and solid officer had not known when he called for 
a traitor that he called his own death. For the knives missed 
me. I was weak in the legs and ankles with fear, and I half- 
fell as I ran forward. So I heard the knives go by. Both 
caught the officer in the chest. 

He jerked his hands up, slapping his own face in a wild 
gesture that sent his spectacles flying. His heavy face crumpled 
and he fell forward. Almost before he had hit the floor, the 
quicker of the guards had barked an order to the devil robots. 
They opened fire Immediately on the Travellers. 

When it was all over, and the last echo had been wrung from 
under the grim roof, I was marched into the darkness outside. 
A hovercar waited there with another officer, beside it. I 
remember seeing his face and thinking that he looked more 
scared than I. My hands were clipped together and I was 
bundled into the hovercar. 
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This is not the place to recount in detail the madness of the 
succeeding weeks. I have always thought of them as weeks, 
though they may in fact have been days or months. In the 
heart of the Under-city, to which I was taken, it was hard, even 
under the best conditions, to tell the difference between day and 
night. I underwent three prolonged interrogations, and was 
otherwise left alone in a solitary cell. The cell was without 
windows, although it had a lavatory and a bunk and was heated 
— just as well, since I was stripped naked and allowed no stitch 
of clothing. No means that I know of is so effective in reducing 
a man’s morale and nerves to pulp. Yet I must have been 
lucky ; I was not tortured. 


One day, a guard came for me. He threw me a pair of 
trousers and prodded me straight away out of the cell, so that 
I had to put the garment on as best I could as I went along. 
Instead of going to the interrogation room as I had done before, 
I was marched out of the building and handed over to another 
guard, who eyed for me — that is, gave up a print of his retinal 
pattern as was sometimes done in the cities ; in an earlier age, 
he would have signed for me, I suppose. 

He bundled me into the front of a small scooter-thing, which 
moved off at once. I remember looking up and seeing over- 
head, instead of sky, a great black and brown shield on which 
moisture gleamed. At first I mistook it for a lowering storm 
cloud. My mind was sluggish from misery ; it took some while 
before I realised that this was a view of the city respectable 
citizens never had : its mighty metal underbelly. In my low 
state, the sight completely demoralised me ; I was crushed 
by it. 

I was taken before the Farmer. 

At the time, I thought that this was the most terrible thing 
that could happen to me. He was a legend ; he was the begetter 
of all our troubles ; he was Evil Incarnate . . . and I found 
myself shivering in a small bare office confronting him. 

“ Sit down on that chair and stop shaking,” he said. 

What had I imagined he would look like ? Had I imagined 
fangs, a mountainous body ? He was small and neat and tense. 
Although his hair was white, he wore a small black beard, and 
his eyebrows were also black. His nose was sharp and 
aquiline and his mouth firm. These features instantly became 
the characteristics of death in my mind. 
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He observed me steadily and then pressed a buzzer under his 
hand. A woman appeared ; he asked her to fetch a blanket. 
Until she returned, he sat silent observing me without saying a 
word. I hung my head and could not meet his gaze. When the 
blanket came, he stood up and tossed it to me. 

“ Put that round you,” he said. 

When I had done what he told me, he began to speak. 

At first he asked about the Travellers, as my interrogators 
had done earlier. Then he asked about life in the village. 

Slowly, I began to talk more freely. I even told hi m how I 
had found books in the ruined town. 

“ So occasionally you went to that ruin, where you had a 
secret meeting with — ^books,” he said. 

“ I did not go there often, sir. That was why I missed seeing 
the Travellers before, sir.” 

“ But you went there as often as you dared, Noland.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ You’ll never have come across a book called ‘ 1984,’ I 
suppose ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ There’s a young man in that book who is regarded as an 
enemy by his rulers. He also goes to a secret meeting place. 
There he meets another human — a woman with whom he is in 
love. But you met only books. Weren’t you ever lonely ?” 

I did not know what he was talking about. I could not 
answer. He changed his tack then, saying sharply, “ You’re 
just a fool, Noland, nothing more harmful than that. You 
should never have become mixed up with the Travellers. Also, 
I have a report from a doctor who says you suffer from a form 
of hallucination. Is that so ?” 

Since I could not tell whether he wanted me to say yes or no, 
I replied that I supposed so. 

“ Yes or no, you fool ? Do you or don’t you have halluci- 
nations ?” 

“ Yes, sir, thank you.” My brain was numb. 

“ I’m going to let you go free, Noland. If I don’t do so, 
you’ll spend the rest of a short life festering somewhere down 
under the city because nobody will know what to do with you. 
Do you understand ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ I don’t suppose you do. In this case, I can intervene 
because you are on record as being the man who betrayed or 
almost betrayed Gipsy Jess. You did, didn’t you ?” 
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“ I didn’t mean it, sir. I — ” 

“ Silence immediately ! As his betrayer, you are entitled to 
a considerable reward. I am going to see that you get it, and 
with it will ensure that you buy a job I shall provide. Do you 
have a family ?” 

“ Yes — no, sir.” 

“ Have you no parents ?” 

“ I come from the orphan centre.” 

“ Have you any idea what sort of a job you would be good 
at ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ For God’s sake, boy, I know you’ve been ill-treated, but 
try and get a grasp of your faculties now that someone’s trying 
to help.” 

“ I didn’t mean to betray Jess, sir, really.” 

“ The less often you say that, the better. In fact, you’d be 
better out of the country. Ever been to sea ?” 

“ I’m afraid not, sir.” 

“ You’ll soon get used to it.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

He summoned the woman again. It was then that I heard 
the name Trieste Star for the first time. After that, I was taken 
back to the Under-city. I rotted there for more uncounted 
days before I was dragged into daylight again, given clothes, 
and sent to join the freighter in a northern port. 

I never saw the Farmer again. But I kept the blanket with 
me that he gave me during the interview ; it was still with me 
when, twelve years later, I ran his ship aground on the Skeleton 
Coast. 

eight 

Stars shone in a paling sky. Soon they would all dissolve as 
the light increased. I lay on the bridge of the Trieste Star, 
staring up at the sky. 

My limbs were stiff. Slowly I rolled over and stood up. We 
were sailing on, though with a heavy list to starboard, ploughing 
in through the heart of Africa, following the Tropic of Capri- 
corn across the land, our keel cutting through bedrock, our 
screws churning deep through the sullen sea of clay. Then my 
head cleared, and I saw the situation as it really was, the wrecked 
ship lying in shallow water, the beach ahead — the beach that, 
merging into desert^ kept on being beach a hundred miles 
inland. 
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The instruments on the bridge still functioned, or some of 
them did. It was the reassuring sound of them, more than 
anything, that had given me the illusion that we were still at 
sea. I thought of the decks below. The automatic things 
would be down there, crawling about their business as if 
nothing had happened ! I looked instinctively at the gauges 
on the nuclear power board. Several needles were well over 
in the red. The delicate servo-meters that controlled the reactor 
had been put out of action when we struck ; unattended, they 
would reach critical mass and blow the ship all over Africa. 

But that was not my worry. It would take me only a few 
moments to rejoin Doctor Thunderpeck and the spastic, 
Abdul Demone. What worried me was how I had got on to 
the bridge, for the last thing I remembered was settling down 
exhaustedly by Thunderpeck’s fire. No doubt my halluci- 
nations had entered a new phase, and when I dreamed of the 
Travellers I had been impelled to travel, and had come back 
to the ship. But why had I thought the ship was moving ? 


Then I heard it and knew I heard it. Somewhere, an engine 
throbbed. I peered forward. A mist lay over the beach, the 
sort of mist that brings a chill to a tropic morning, a mist that 
presages heat and is gone with the sun. In all the still-unlit 
universe, only there on that stony beach did I have friends. 

I could see them, Thunderpeck and Abdul. Beside them was 
a tracked vehicle, its motor giving off the throbbing I had 
heard. No doubt it had been that sound which woke me. The 
li^t tank flew the flag of New Angola. Six armed men had 
climbed out of it. In their midst stood my two friends. Their 
hands were raised above their heads. 

Even as I looked, one of the Angolans stepped forward and 
began to search them. I saw Abdul back away. The searcher 
struck him across the side of his neck. Hampered by his iron 
on his leg, Abdul stumbled over on to his knees into the sand, 
and was roughly hauled up again. 

I waited to see no more. 

This must have been an isolated patrol. No one else would 
be about in such a desolate place. But we were on the fringe of 
Angolese territory and near the newly-founded Waterberg 
State, if I had my bearings right. The patrol looked as if it 
was in a hurry — which meant that it would be ruthless. And it 
had something to be ruthless about : the ship. The Trieste Star 
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was a valuable piece of salvage. For the first time, I found 
myself regretting that I had beached her. 

I guessed what the next move of the patrol would be. They 
would send a boarding party out to look over the ship. 

Although the Trieste Star was only a freighter, there was a 
small armoury in the captain’s cabin. I ran down on to ‘ A ’ 
deck. One of the deck swabbers was at work, mopping away, 
though the list impeded it somewhat. I hated the thing. 

My cabin was as it had been. A twinge of nostalgia touched 
me. I had been the lowest member of the crew when I first 
came aboard, but owing to illness, and a case of madness, it 
had taken me only four years to become captain ; since the job 
carried almost no responsibilities with it, the job was little but 
a name. For all that, this cabin had been home, and the best 
I had ever known, for the last eight years. My hand went 
absently to my breast pocket. The love letters from Justine 
to another man were still there ; they, too, were the best I had 
ever known. 

Using my key, I unlocked the armoury door. In fact, it was 
little more than a locker. There were a couple of useful lasers 
for use against ship’s machines that might go wrong and prove 
dangerous, and a tracer-firing gun obviously for use against 
men. I checked it over and collected a can of ammunition. 
Weighted down, I hurried back with my load to the bridge and 
set the gun up. 

I had never worked a gun of this type, although I knew how 
to do so. What I knew I could never do was aim so that I hit 
the Angolese and missed Thunderpeck. I set up the gun and 
then sat there fuming, watching the indignity of my friends 
ashore. 

The tableau changed. Thunderpeck and Abdul were 
ushered back towards the tracked vehicle by two of the soldiers, 
while the others came forward. This I could see not clearly, 
for at that moment the sun rose almost clear of the low m ist 
and shone straight into my eyes. 

Even as I cursed the sun and the planet on which it shone, 
an idea came to me. Shading my eyes, I made out the party of 
four soldiers at the water’s edge, about to laxmch the raft on 
which we had paddled ashore. As I had surmised, they were 
about to board. They would only think of coming to the 
starboard side, where a rope ladder dangled, inviting diem up. 
Lugging the gun again, I made haste to port. 
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For my idea was simple. They presented no target now, and 
would be out of sight in a moment. Once I gave my presence 
away, they would be after me. To preserve the element of 
surprise, I must get ashore and lie in wait for them — ^preferably 
behind their vehicle. From that point, I would be able to 
ambush them perfectly when they returned. 

Lashing a rope round the port rail, I tied the machine gun 
to the other end, lowered it until it slithered down the steep 
slope of the side and dangled over the water, and then secured 
it there. Wrenching open one of the deck lockers — I worked 
in a sweat, I can tell you ! — I pulled out another of the self- 
inflating rafts. Before it was properly distended, I flimg it 
down into the sea. It opened up on the surface like a grotesque 
water lily. Running down the steep side, I plunged in after it, 
to come up panting close by. 

I heaved myself on to it, paddled across to where the gun 
dangled, unslipped the knot that secured the weapon, and laid it 
on the raft ; then I was paddling for shore. The bulk of the 
Trieste Star hid me from the boarding party. 

Once I was ashore and moving up the slope of sand, danger 
threatened me most from the vehicle ahead ; but I counted on 
the enemy inside being too busy keeping Thunderpeck and 
Abdul quiet to worry about the outside for a moment. 

Certain men are naturally men of action. Perhaps to them 
my movements would have seemed a matter of course ; to me, 
even at the time, they were a matter of wonder. I was not born 
a man of action ; and yet — oh, there was an exhilaration, 
beyond the mere goad of fear of death, in pelting across that 
white beach with the gun cradled in my arms ! The bullets 
that spattered at my heels were merely an added savoury. 

Only as I flung myself under the vehicle, flinging myself 
between the two cogged tracks, did I realise that the fire came 
not from the vehicle itself but from the ship. My timing had 
not been as good, my haste not as speedy, as I had imagined. 
The four Angolese had climbed already on to the deck and were 
sniping at me. 

This, of course, came into my head in an instant. I knew it 
without looking round. Just as well I did not ! Goaded on 
with fear, I grovelled behind the light tank, burrowing my way 
into the sand. 
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The shots attracted the alarm of the soldiers in the vehicle. 
The hatch slammed up. I heard an exclamation above me. 
At any moment, the Angolese would look down and see me. 

In that fearful moment, I knew I was not a man of action — 
my nerve gave. I could not rise to meet him, to challenge my 
fate. I could only burrow spinelessly into the sand, awaiting 
the fatal shot. 

It was then that the universe erupted. 

First it was light, then sound, then a terrible heat that 
shrivelled my skin. I died then, or if I didn’t, I knew death. 
When I crawled, minutes later, stunned and stifled, out of my 
self-dug pit, the tracked vehicle was burning, while over the 
sea, rising high into the morning air, was an ugly pall of smoke, 
familiar in shape, the remains of a mighty fire ball. Of the 
Trieste Star, little was left but scattered wreckage up and down 
the beach. Of the New Angolese patrol, there was no sign. 

The freighter’s nuclear heart had burst ! Though by a freak 
it had saved me, I was now alone without provisions on the 
dreaded coast. I sank back into my pit of sand, trying to think, 
trying not to fear. 

I lay in the pit of sand until the intolerable heat of the 
burning vehicle drove me out. By then, I thought, much of the 
radiation should have passed. The cloud of smoke that hung 
over the shore was drifting far out to sea on the breeze, and 
this I took as a good sign that danger was being carried away 
from me. But I was terribly ignorant of radiation hazard, and 
could only hope that, sheltered as I had been, I had escaped a 
lethal dose. 

Now it seemed advisable to get away from this grim spot as 
soon as possible. 

Accordingly, I rose and started along the beach at a steady 
jog-trot. I headed south, for it was in that direction that I 
had seen from the bridge of the Trieste Star a tower a little way 
down the coast. 

Already the power of the sun was strong, yet I moved along 
with high hopes of finding the city and so saving myself from 
death in the desert. In my mind I made an inventory of the 
things I had. But what had I but the clothes that now began to 
cling damply to me and, in my inner pocket, the bundle of those 
tantalising letters from a woman called Justine to a man called 
Peter ? Certainly I had no water or food. The inventory was 
so brief and depressing that I closed it, and concentrated on 
moving rapidly down the beach. 
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nine 

I paused when I saw a GEM speeding along the foreshore 
in my direction. The dramatic end 'of the Trieste Star must 
have been heard and felt a hundred miles away, and would 
surely have attracted attention. I feared that tMs might be 
another detachment of troops from New Angola ; but even if 
they came from Waterberg State, which lay south of here, I 
knew they might very well be hostile. Although Africa was 
imeasily at peace with itself after a succession of civil wars, 
it was only the very strong President, Abdul el Mahasset, who 
kept the nations under him from warring again, as many of 
them had made war on South Africa some decades ago. It 
might be difficult for me to establish my peaceful intent after 
the firework display I had just provided on their doorstep. 

So I stood on the beach, shading my eyes and watching the 
craft come near. It was a sledge-shaped hovercraft with a 
canvas hood which had been folded back, so that I could see 
the heads of the men inside. 

It executed a showy half-circle, flinging up sand, and came 
to a halt facing back the way it had come, sinking on to the 
beach as it did so. A tall black man in a colourful silk skull cap 
and long robes climbed out and came over to me. I was relieved 
to see that neither he nor his companion, the driver, were in 
military uniform, though it gave me no great pleasure to see the 
automatic weapon he held in his hand. He kept it levelled at 
me as he came forward. 

“ Come with us,” he said. 

“ Wait a minute — who are you ? Where are you going ?” 

He motioned with the gun. 

“ No time for talk or argument. We are going to Walvis 
Bay ; you come with us quickly, before there is trouble.” 

“ What sort of trouble are you expecting ?” 

He shook his great grey head as if in reproach. “ You want 
Angolese to get a hold of you, man ? Do as I say, and hurry 
up !” 

On the whole, this did not sound as if they directed a deal 
of antagonism at me. I was, in any case, not in very good shape 
to argue. As I climbed up the steel ladder into the GEM, I 
glanced back down the beach to where the freighter had been. 
A figure was coming towards us, lifting a hand and waving as 
it came. 
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Hot though I was, chill came over me. That black face, 
surely I recognised it, surely it was the Figure ? Even here on 
this parched strand, it seemed I could not shake off that 
phantom who pursued me. Then I saw it was Doctor Thunder- 
peck, and sighed with relief. 

At the same time, the driver of the GEM muttered an 
exclamation and pointed. He pointed not at Thunderpeck but 
inland. A light tank was racing towards us, flying the flag of 
New Angola. At once the tall man pushed me into the craft, 
the driver revved the engine, and we lifted. 

“ My friend ! Don’t leave my friend !” I shouted, grasping 
the tall man by the arm and pointing towards Thunderpeck. 

The tall man, whose name I found later was Israt, spoke 
sharply to the driver. We wheeled again and scudded low over 
the beach towards Thunderpeck. I leant over the side of the 
cabin and extended an arm to him. Hovering, we stopped just 
long enough for him to swing himself up through the blast and 
noise of our air column ; then we turned once more and headed 
in the direction from which the GEM had originally come. 

The light tank showed every sign of hostile intent. It was 
ploughing forward at a great rate, heading for a point where its 
course would intersect ours. The strategy was obvious. If 
they could get underneath us and spill our air, we would crash. 
They were already doing their best to ensure this by directing 
a laser at us. Once a burn slashed across our side, narrowly 
missing us ; but with the combined speeds of the two vehicles 
and the bumpiness of the going, their aim with a thin-beamed 
heat weapon was not good. 

They brou^t a loud-hailer into play. 

“ That vehicle ! That vehicle ! Halt before we destroy you! 
You are violating the pact. This is New Angola territory. 
Stop before we knock you out of the air 1” 

We replied with another burst of speed. We were almost 
at the point where our tracks would intersect. Since our craft 
seemed to be a civilian machine, we had no weapons with which 
to defend ourselves. At the last moment, the driver swerved 
out to the right, skidding low over a bar of shingle, and bounced 
out to sea in a great sweep of spray. 

As we plunged on, I looked back. The tank, unable to kill 
its speed in time, ploughed across the bar of shingle and 
plunged into the ocean. I cheered and turned to see how pleased 
Thunderpeck was. But Thunderpeck had collapsed. 
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For the first time, I began to wonder how he had survived 
the nuclear detonation and in what sort of shape he was. I had 
naturally concluded that he had been immolated inside the 
burning tracked vehicle. 

Israt passed me a vacuum flask with iced water in. Some of 
this I forced down Thunderpeck’s throat, afterwards taking a 
hearty swig myself. He revived then, partially at least, and 
explained what had happened inside the vehicle during those 
fateful moments when the freighter’s pile blew. When one of 
the soldiers climbed up to see what the shouting was about, the 
other tried to tie up him and Abdul Demone. Thunderpeck 
offered him some resistance, and the soldier knocked him down 
on to the floor. That action had been his saving. He had 
fallen under a table when the interior of the tank was suddenly 
filled with flame. He had covered his head to protect it from 
kicks, but he still saw the fire even through closed eyes. He 
guessed at once what had happened, since only one thing could 
have caused such a wave of fire. 

Shocked, he staggered up. Abdul and the soldier were still 
on their feet but already burning fiercely. The shock must have 
killed them stone dead ; — of the other Angolese, there was no 
sign. The blast must have carried him out and spread him 
across miles of desert. 

Half-stifled by the heat, Thunderpeck managed to climb out 
of the turret and fling himself down on to the sand on the other 
side of the vehicle from me. Though the sand was burning, he 
managed to scoop himself a hole where he could lie covered 
until the particles with the shortest half-life had dispersed. 

Before he had finished telling me this, we were approaching 
the town I came to know as Walvis Bay. 

I will leave a description of this city until later. It is 
sufficient to record here that it was not built upon a platform, 
as were all other cities of which I had ever heard, but stood 
direct on a stony promontory overlooking the sea. This was 
by no means its sole peculiarity, but when we first looked at it, 
we noticed only that it possessed a number of spires pointing 
to the sky, so that it presented a spiked outline against the 
desert ; our cities have no spires and few high buildings. 

The way to the city was barred by a slow-flowing yellow 
stream, the Swakop, which presented no obstacle to our GEM. 
On the far bank was set up barbed wire and sentry boxes and 
gun emplacements, and all the traditional equipment of a 
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frontier ; but when a signalman there waved a signal flag at us, 
we swerved to follow the river and entered Walvis Bay from 
the sea front. 

We had no time to admire the fantastic architectural effects, 
for it was now made apparent to us that although we had been 
rescued, we had also been captured. Thunderpeck and I had 
our wrists clipped together and were made to dismount from 
the GEM, which sank to a stop. We were marched across a 
wide promenade and into a towering, white building. 

“ Where are we being taken ?” I asked the tall black man. 

“ I shall get orders from my superiors, and they will decide 
what will happen to you. It is useless to ask me questions.” 

“ Who are your superiors ?” 

“ I told you, it is useless to ask me questions.” 

The building we had entered was no prison. It suggested 
rather a luxury hotel, though the luxury was as yet of a rather 
rudimentary kind. The foyer was equipped in extremely 
sumptuous taste, panelled with exotic woods, ceilinged with a 
three-dimensional representation of night sky, ornamented 
with magnificent plants and trees, many of them apparently 
growing from the floor. Yet the floor itself was of naked 
concrete, and that chiselled away in some parts to reveal cables 
running underneath. Carpenters’ trestles obstructed our way. 
The stairs were sumptuously carpeted, although the decorators’ 
ladders lying there against the balustrade ruined the effect 
aimed for. 

Some men, three of them, sat smoking and leaning against 
ornamental pillars as we went by ; they paid no attention to us. 
We were led up to the first floor, and there separated. Thunder- 
peck was thrust through one door, I through another. The 
man who had picked us up in the desert came into my room 
with me. 

He ran his hands — with obvious distaste— through my 
clothes, taking out anything he found in my pockets and throw- 
ing it into a bag he placed on a side table. Helplessly, I watched 
those strange letters from the unknown woman being thrown 
into the bag. 

When the fellow had skinned me of everything, he nodded 
solemnly to me. 

“ Behave yourself here for a little while ; I shall be back.” 
And with that he took up the bag and left me. I heard the door 
lock behind him. 
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I was in a sort of washroom which had another door to it. 
Before I tried to investigate that — I was sure I would find it 
locked— I staggered over to the wash basin and turned on the 
cold tap, for I was faint from the ordeal of the day. A trickle 
of rust ran from the tap, then nothing. I tried the other tap, 
the hot one ; nothing came. 

Suddenly, overcome by nausea, I sat back on the little table 
and closed my eyes. At once the world seemed to recede from 
me at a great rate. In alarm, I tried to open my eyes again. 
The lids had taken on an immense weight. Through the lashes, 
as a man through bars sees his executioner, I saw the Figure 
approaching. I could do nothing. 

He came from a long way off, his damned eye on me. That 
black countenance — ^why should it have the power to paralyse 
my soul ? The Figure came to me, stood against me, and 
released me from the metal clip that held my wrists together. 
Then again the world receded, for how long I could not tell. 
When I roused once more, a beautiful and fatal woman was 
regarding me. 

“ Who are you ?” I asked. 

“ Has Israt not told you ? Or do you not know ?” 

“ I have learnt nothing, except that there are theives and 
bullies in Walvis Bay.” 

She raised an eyebrow. “ I would say from what Israt tells 
me that you know a great amount more than that. You must 
surely be intelligent enough to understand that a pretence of 
ignorance will not save you.” 

“ Save me from what ? I pretend nothing. I know nothing 
of what goes on in Walvis Bay. Until today, it was just a name 
on the map to me.” 

She sighed and made a dismissive gesture, with one slender 
hand. 

“ I suppose you pretend you have no connection with von 
Vanderhoot.” 

The name meant nothing to me ; I was utterly at a loss and 
said so. 

With a trace of cruel amusement on her lips, she said, “You 
really are in for trouble.” 

She regarded me with detachment ; I looked at her with 
considerably more involvement. For one thing, if I were in 
for trouble — of the nature of which I had no inkling at that 
time — then this woman was clearly capable of helping me. For 
another, she was of a compelling type of beauty. 
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ten 

The usual look of illness that marked most of the world’s 
under-nourished population was stamped upon her. But in 
her, it seemed inborn, almost as much a spiritual characteristic 
as a physical one ; she had trasformed it into an aspect of 
mystery and mental hunger. Her form, though shapely, was 
slight, and she reinforced its emaciation by wearing a black 
gown that swept down to her ankles except in the front, where 
it lifted up to her thighs, revealing itself to be lined richly with 
scarlet. 

Her hair framed a thin and pale face, the perfection of her 
features — almost translucent, they seemed to me — ^being set off 
against her dark and rather lank hair. In the hair was one 
thick lock of white that curled away from her forehead ; yet she 
appeared youthful ; yet she appeared to be of no definite age. 
Her manner was languid, but I detected an underlying tension. 
Though she was fragile, there was determination in her. She 
woke in me a tender and hopeless desire ; while at the same 
time I recognised that I feared her. 

“ Who are you ?” I asked her again. 

Again came that contemptuous smile. 

“ I thiak you know very well that I am Justine Smith.” 

“ Justine ! My Justine !” I gasped the words as if they 
wounded my lips, and I think she hardly understood what I 
said. Inclining her head to my confusion, she said, “Before you 
meet Peter, I think you had better come into my suite and wash 
yourself. I will get you some clothes to replace your rags. 
Peter is fastidious.” 

Peter — the man to whom she had written the letters . . . 
And I saw at once that these rather tortured documents might 
well have come from this elegant and subtle creature. 

“ Who is Peter ?” I asked her. 

She was not answering. She was turning, she was clapping 
her hands. At once a small black boy ran forward and bowed 
to her as she moved forward into the other room. She stood 
in the middle of this room and raised one arm to point to 
another door. 

“ Go through there and get yourself washed. There is water 
in the bath. The boy will bring you a robe in a minute.” 

The room in which she stood was imposingly luxurious. Her 
fine profile was framed by a window from which a balcony 
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commanded a view of the unresting Atlantic. Without will, 

I went where she pointed, and entered into her bathroom. 

Inevitably an erotic curiosity stirred in me. I took in the 
thick hangings that masked the window, and the great blue tub, 
almost a small swimming pool, that stood half-surrounded by 
mirrors, and a row of bottles that contained strange colours 
and scents. A large dolphin stood at one end of the little pool ; 
pressure on its tail brought the water gushing forth. Someone 
could afford to keep Justine in a luxurious suite. It seemed a 
pity that even here, in this exotic holy of holies, the water 
should be tinged yellow with sand or rust. 

I was glad enough to wash, but as I cleaned myself, wild 
and frightening thoughts ran through my head. What sort of 
arrangement I had stumbled into I did not know, nor could I 
determine how I felt about the beautiful woman who proved to 
be the writer of those love letters. As I scrubbed myself, I 
remembered that in fact the letters had contained little that 
might be called an ordinary love. Most of them had been 
about something else, something which I neither understood 
nor cared about : African politics. Now I cursed myself that 
I had not followed them more closely, for they might have 
provided a clue to what was happening. 

While I was drying myself, the boy came in with a nylon robe. 
Although I had never worn anything like it before, and felt 
self-conscious in it, I put it on in preference to most of the 
stained and tattered rags I had taken off. 

Acting on sudden curiosity, I went to the tall drapes and 
looked through them. There was the sea. There, to the left, 
was Justine’s balcony. She had come out on to it and stood 
looking down, but really not looking at all, in an attitude that 
suggested extreme sorrow. In that moment, I decided I must 
win her support : it also came to me that I loved her. 

As I went back into the other room, she came from the 
balcony to me. 

“ I saw from the bathroom that you looked very sad out 
there.” 

“ Not at all. I suffer from a fear of heights.” 

“ Then why do you stand out there ?” 

“ I always try to conquer my fears.” 

That silenced me for a minute, then I plunged in again. 

“ Justine,” I said, “ you must believe that I have arrived here 
in all innocence, arid entirely by accident. I know nothing of 
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what goes on here, nor of this van Vonderhoot — ^was that his 
name ? — of whom you speak. Please believe me.” 

She looked me up and down with her long eyelashes lying 
almost against her cheeks. 

“ You pleb !” she said. “ You are so obviously mixed up in 
this intrigue, how can you hope to lie your way out of it ?” 

Angrily, I stepped forward and seized her wrists. Though 
she struggled, I clutched her tightly. 

“ I tell you I know nothing about anything. Who is this 
von Vanderhoot of whom you speak, and why should I know 
him ?” 

“ He is a spy in the pay of the New Angolese, as you are. 
He is an old man with a heart condition that makes it 
necessary for him to go about in one of these new gravity 
harness things. Israt was out in the desert searching for van 
Vonderhoot when he caught you.” 

A little light began to dawn. Van Vonderhoot must have 
been the dead man whose body, still supported in its anti- 
gravity harness, had fetched up against the Trieste Star — the 
man from whom I had rescued Justine’s letters ! 

“ Von Vanderhoot is dead !” I exclaimed, releasing her. 

“ So you admit you know him, then . . .” 

“ No I don’t — I mean, I knew nothing about him, or who he 
was. If I was an enemy of yours, would I have run so willingly 
to your friend Israt to give myself up ?” 

That seemed to make her hesitate. I plunged on. 

“ Listen to me, Justine ! This man was dead when I found 
him. He died and his anti-gravity unit carried him out to sea. 
I took the letters out of his pocket and read them. I am able to 
read well. You wrote them, didn’t you ? Well, I loved those 
letters. They were strange and exciting. I have had too little 
love in my life. I fell in love with them. Now that I have you, 
their writer, here, I transfer that love to you. I would die for 
you, Justine.” 

“ Ah, would you ?” she said, that cruel smile moving her 
lips again. I expelled to the back of my mind, where it habitu- 
ally lived, the thought that I had been unable to die for Jess. 
Fervently, I said, “ Yes Justine, I would die for you if circum- 
stances demanded it. But you know that at present I am 
helpless. Help me first to get free, and then I will be your 
rejoicing slave for life.” 

She stood back and laughed. It was a small cold sound. 
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“ I am now convinced of your innocence ! If you were not 
innocent, you would not misread the situation so badly. How 
can I help you to get free ? I am a prisoner as much as you 
are.” 

While I digested this news, Israt entered and bowed to 
Justine. 

“ Madam, I have spoken with Mr. Mercator about our new 
arrivals. He wishes to see them and you at his hotel. At 
once.” 

“ Very well. Where is the other prisoner ?” 

“ I have him outside.” 

She gestured to me. I followed as she walked proudly to the 
door. We went downstairs, through the foyer, and into the 
street, where the sunlight lay in breathless pools. An aroma of 
cooking, drifted to me, and I realised how hungry I was. 


Two large cars of an old-fashioned non-automatic kind were 
drawn up outside the hotel. I saw that Thunderpeck was 
sitting in the rear one, and managed to wave to him before I 
was pushed into the first. I sat in the back with Justine, while 
Israt sat in the front with the driver. 

“ Who is this man Mercator we are going to see ?” I asked. 

“ You do not imagine the proper way to court me is to ask 
for a boring stream of information, do you ?” 

“ Justine, don’t play with me. If my life is at stake, I must 
know who I am going to be confronted by.” 

She made a moue of disgust, as if she found dramatics 
distasteful. 

“ Peter Mercator is the man to whom I wrote those letters 
you seem so over-heated about.” 

“ I’ve never heard of him.” 

“ That tells me more about you than about him. He is one 
of the most powerful men in the English State of United 
Europe.” 

“ I know nothing about politics, nothing at all.” 

“ Pooh, you seem to know nothing about anything. You’d 
better be a bit sharper in front of Mercator.” 

“ Listen — I can read, Justine ! I told you. Can an ignorant 
man read ? Why do you hold so low an opinion of me ?” 

She turned and stared at me as if seeing me for the first time. 
Her haughty and lovely lips pouted. “ You pleb !” she said. 
“ I have a low opinion of all men.” 
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In a fury, I said, “ Listen, I’m not going to the slaughter like 
a lamb. I’ve no wish to meet Mercator unprepared like this. 
If you care for anything, if you have a heart, prepare me, so that 
I can fight for both of us, if fighting is needed.” 

But she made a dismissive gesture with her hand. 

“ Why should you not die ? Why should I not die ? Is the 
world not too full of beastly people already — twenty-two 
thousand million of them, or whatever the disgusting figure is ? 
Do you think I care what Peter does with either of us ?” 

“ I care if you don’t ! I’ve had to spend most of my life 
fighting to live — and I’ll fight to make you love ! Help me 
now, Justine, and I swear I’ll help you, and give you something 
to live for.” 

“ I’ve told you, I cannot help you.” 

“ Yes you can ! I am going to open the car door and jump. 
Knock down Israt’s gun when he fires at me, and let me escape 
down one of these side alleys.” 

“ I warn you, I am a crack shot myself.” 

“ You would not fire at me, Justine. Remember, I have read 
your heart, I know you are too gentle. Knock down his arm 
when I jump.” 

“ Oh, stop these melodramatics and come sensibly to Peter.” 

“ Where does this man live, where ?” 

“ He is at the South Atlantic Hotel.” 

“ See you there sometime, Justine, my sweet !” 

I flung open the car door and jumped. 

It was not too perilous. The driver was having to move 
slowly picking his way through a bazaar ; and the narrowness 
of the way was impeded by builders’ lorries. 


A dark shop with brass objects piled into its window stood 
to one side. Using my momentum, I dashed through its open 
doorway into the interior. An incendiary bullet followed me in, 
wanged sharply over my shoulder, buried itself in the far wall, 
and burst into flame. I had heard of this weapon, but never 
seen it in action. Its light was so bright, I was blinded. 
Gobbets of flaring lead spewed out of the wall at me. So 
Justine had not knocked Israt’s arm aside ! 

In the shop was an old woman, bent double with disease. 
She gave a shriek and bolted for a rear door when I came 
rushing in. The brilliance had blinded me too much to see 
properly, but I was able to follow her. Behind was a narrow 
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cluttered yard, bathed in vertical sunlight. There I could see 
enough to dive over the wall at the far end. 

I landed almost on top of a negro, knocked him sprawling as 
I sprawled, picked myself up, and doubled fast between two 
windowless houses that were still in the last stages of building. 
I passed a man in a fez. As he stood back, I snatched the hat 
from his head and ra mm ed it on to my own ; any sort of 
partial disguise might help against my enemies. 

Rormding two more comers, I had to drop panting into a 
slower pace. No sounds of pursuit came from behind me, 
but I did not allow that to reassure me. 


eleven 

I was in a strange area, a nondescript dumping ground, 
covered with all sorts of scaffolds and building materials, paint, 
mortar, wood, plastic, brick, and clay. The area was bounded 
by what I took for a moment to be a sort of variegated wall ; 
then I realised what it was : it was a line of false buildings and 
shops, and I was sandwiched between the two lines of their 
facades. An unease filled me — I mean an imease over and 
above the natural high state of apprehension into which the 
chase had thrown me. 

Once again I was made conscious of the thinness of reality. 
Life, in that moment, seemed to me something wafer thin, like 
a gaudy poster one might tear from a wall to reveal the tme 
solid substance beneath. I paused, swaying, so that I had to 
put my hands out to prevent myself falling. 

A sweet and strange smell assailed my nostrils — was it 
violets or wall flowers, or was it onions cooking ? I say strange, 
and strange it seemed, yet I knew I had smelt it before, without 
being able to recall where. Almost, I fell, but someone touched 
my fingertips. I turned and it was Justine. 

“ This way, Knowle, let me show you,” she said. 

“ I thought—” 

“ There’s no time to waste !” 

She ran forward. She opened one of the false doors, and we 
ran through into a false corridor. It looked like a corridor, 
but had no ceiling, and was open to the sky. Underfoot was 
the beach. We ran down it to another building. At first I 
thought it was a cathedral, but it proved to be a sort of hotel. 
Inside, it was filled with unshaped chunks of plastic. Justine 
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seemed tireless, running up flight after flight of stairs. At last 
she stopped before a door, and I caught up with her, gasping 
until I feared my lungs might burst out of my mouth. 

“ Go in,” she said, opening the door. 

It was a sort of living room, and crowded with plants and 
ornamental trees, some of which grew out of the floor. I was 
frightened, for the foliage obscured the further wall, and I felt 
exposed to danger. When I turned to look at Justine, I saw 
how thin and pale she was ; instinctively I moved to her to take 
her into my arms. The Figure was there before me ! He must 
have been hiding behind one of the trees. 

Angrily, I seized him by the collar. I was aware of his 
blazing breath on my cheek, then he was gone agian. 

“ Who was that ?” I demanded. 

“ He only comes to see you when you are near death,” she 
told me. 

“ Then why should he touch you ?” 

Again that cruel smile that I knew by heart. 

“ I am always near to death. I hate all human life, and death 
is my ally.” 

There was a couch among the trees, with a dim light burning 
over it. I suggested to her that she lay down and rested on it. 
She agreed, but said that first she must water her plants. She 
took up a can with a long spout, bright red in colour ; she 
walked among the trees with this, watering them at their roots. 
I lay down on another couch and watched her. 

When Justine had finished her task, she returned to her bed, 
placing the red can beside it. She lay down. I wished to go to 
her, but found myself unable to. It was as if the can prevented 
me ; she had the can, I had not. 

Now I saw that something was happening to the trees. They 
were writhing in a disturbing fashion. I was frightened until I 
realised that they were dying, shivering as they did so in a 
vegetable death agony. In the air was the odour of Oxbenzide ; 
I remembered it clearly from my years on the farm. Justine had 
poisoned the plants, though whether by accident or intent I did 
not know. The leaves were turning brown, branches and 
stalks drooping and growing sickly. 

In despair, I went over to Justine. I could hardly see her. 
She looked very small and white and insignificant. I called her 
name, but she never moved. Her lips were slightly open. 
Sobbing, I threw myself on to the couch beside her. 
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The couch immediately changed into a rough white surface, 
as if it too had died. Slowly, feebly, I looked up. 

I lay inside a concrete pipe of sufficient bore to allow me to 
turn my head and look around. Evidently I had just crawled 
into the end of it, for outside I saw the rear of the shop facades 
and the builders’ materials among which I had walked only a 
brief while ago. One more hallucination to the bad, I thought ; 
how many to go before I fell completely into a world of 
unreality, as the doctors had warned me I might ? Moreover, 
this latest dream left me with a disgust wMch I could not 
entirely explain, not even by the death of Justine. 

Shaking myself out of a fit of introspection, I realised that 
Israt and probably other pursuers were doubtless searching the 
area for me. It behoved me to get away as fast as I could. 

Courage had left me. To face going out into the open and 
possibly getting an incendiary bullet in the face was beyond me. 
Taking the line of least resistance, I crawled on down the pipe. 

It grew dark as I progressed, and the circle of light behind 
me dwindled. Faint intimations of claustrophobia came to me 
and grew stronger. Still I forced myself on, until I came to 
something solid. My exploring fingers found metal. I pushed 
and a flap opened. Light poured in on me. Without taking 
any precautions to conceal myself, I climbed out. 

I was in a large and bare room, at the other end of which 
stood a telephone switchboard. It stood away from the wall 
and was not connected. Large drums of cables stood every- 
where, and a clutter of line instruments. I assumed that I had 
come through a pipe that would eventually contain some of the 
cable. 

Nobody was about. I guessed that as it was midday, every- 
one was resting until the heat grew less. A door was open on 
the other side of the room ; I walked out of it and down a 
corridor. I passed a black woman in a white skirt who looked 
surprised to see me. “ Good morning,” I said, and passed on. 
Unmolested, I walked out of a swing door into the street. 

As I went, looking for somewhere that would give me some- 
thing better than a temporary refuge, I discovered what an 
outlandish place Walvis Bay was. 

Evidently, it had been planned on the most gradiose scale. 
Masses of narrow streets, which were often cul de sacs looking 
rather like mews, clustered together, and then gave out on to a 
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couple of squares with shops and cafes and places of entertain- 
ment. These units seemed part of larger units, with main 
avenues cutting them and a stretch of park and a pool with 
giant white buildings facing it. But so much was unfinished, 
the houses with no more than their foundations laid, the shops 
empty even of fittings, the pools innocent of water, the young 
trees dying as surely as the trees in my dream. Some buildings 
— the large ones in particular — seemed to have been built some 
while past, and these showed cracks across their surface or 
were actually falling down. In some places, chunks of their 
facades lay in the street. The shadows lay heavy and black at 
the feet of these structures, and nobody moved in them. 

To me, a hunted man, it seemed like a citadel of death. I 
wished only to escape from it, and wondered how that could be 
done. Perhaps I might hire or steal a boat and sail down the 
coast. With this in mind, I tried to find my way back towards 
the sea front. I had lost my direction, but since Walvis Bay 
was built on a symmetrical pattern, it was not long before I saw 
the ocean gleaming down the far end of an avenue. 


I made towards it, only to find that before I could reach it 
I would have to cross what was obviously a main square, a vast 
and potentially fine place with many grand buildings and, in 
the middle, a formal garden which had still to be laid out ; 
huge marble plinths stood empty in it, waiting for statues yet 
to arrive. I saw that the name of this square was President’s 
Square. One of the flanking buildings was evidently a temple. 
It was finished, at least on the outside. Easily dominating the 
other buildings, it sent a tall spire up into the blazing sky. 
As soon as I saw it, I felt sure that this was the spire I had seen 
first from the deck of the Trieste Star. Several men were 
working in this great square, laying an elaborate array of 
coloured blocks which would eventually form a mosaic to 
cover most of the centre of it. 

I could not cross here without exposing myself to danger. 
Even as I hesitated, the noise of a car motor reached my ears 
coming from the direction from which I had come. I shrank 
back into the shade of a colonnade that formed part of one of 
the grand buUdings and looked back. 

A black bonnet came into sight. Someone was hanging out 
of the window, scanning side alleys as he went by. That would 
be Israt. 
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The building whose colonnade I sheltered in was another of 
the monstrous hotels that formed so prominent part of the city. 
Without hesitation, I turned and walked into it, working my 
way through, and away from the windows. As I skirted the 
reception desk, avoiding the eye of the fellow dozing there, a 
notice caught my gaze. It drew me up sharp, and then I 
turned towards the lift, a new purpose in me. 

This was the South Atlantic Hotel. 


The psychology of the chase is a strange one. It rests on the 
assumption of a certain attitude of mind in the pursued. I was 
running because I ran. The sudden shock of finding myself in 
the very place I had run from brought me up with a jerk and 
made me realise that my attitude was a false one. 

For what in fact had I to fear from Peter Mercator, whoever 
he was, however mighty he was ? I had only to explain who I 
was, and how I had come by the letters which had been written 
to him by Justine. Even at the time, I realised that it might 
not be quite as easy as that, but certainly it was useless to run 
round a city where I was without resources. My best plan 
while I had the element of surprise in my hands, I decided, was 
to confront the man Mercator and see what I could do to 
better my and Justine’s position. 

Stepping out of the Uft on the top floor, I found myself 
opposite a sumptuous restaurant — or it would be sumptuous 
when it was completed ; one end was a riot of gay murals and 
elegant tables laid with shining silver and white linen and 
lustrous heavy crimson roses — but they could not be real in 
these days ! — while the other end showed naked plaster walls 
and objects shrouded in sheets. This I report now ; at the 
time it was the smell not the sight that hit me. I stood there 
realising how hungry I was. 

Four men pushed arrogantly past me. One was half-white 
the rest black. The half-caste was a shrunken husk of a man, 
and wore an anti-gravity unit to support him like the one van 
Vonderhoot had worn. They were finely dressed, with heavy 
rings on their fingers. They passed into the restaurant, talking, 
and went through into a gentlemen’s room ; when they 
emerged a minute later, the half-caste had removed his unit, 
and his friends their light coats and furled umbrellas ; he was 
helped to a chair as they arranged themselves at a table. By 
their deferential air, he was someone of importance. 
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twelve 

I walked tlirough the restaurant into the men’s room. It was 
deserted. On a row of hooks hung the old man’s anti-gravity 
unit, two light coats, and four furled umbrellas. Only the coats 
interested me. Hastily, I searched their pockets. 

They yielded a pair of dark glasses and a cloth wallet in 
which a stack of notes was rolled. An address written on the 
wallet indicated that its owner came from the Republic of 
Algeria. I knew enough about the world situation to know that 
Algeria and New Angola were at present hostile towards each 
other. Much I cared then, as I stuffed the money into my 
pocket and put the glasses on. I had hoped to find a gun ; 
but the money alone improved my morale. 

I would dearly have loved to stop for a meal. The four 
Africans were settling down to a lengthy feed, by the look of it, 
but I kept on walking out into the corridor. 

Down one end of it, a robot plasterer was working. Some- 
times these automaton are given communication circuits, 
sometimes not. This one had a large ‘ Made in Egypt ’ 
stamped on its shoulder, so I was hopeful, for Egypt had 
become the most advanced African State in recent years and 
her machine products were supposed to be efficient. I asked 
the thing if it knew where Mercator’s suite was, but it did not 
reply ; possibly it was wired for a language other than English. 

Near it hung a human decorator’s coat. On a sudden 
inspiration, I took it up and put it on, for someone was coming 
along the adjoining corridor. I had lost my fez long ago, in 
the scramble through the concrete pipe. Picking up an empty 
bucket, I walked away. With the dark glasses on my nose, I 
felt well disguised. As I turned the comer, I saw that coming 
towards me was Israt ; in front of him walked Doctor Thunder- 
peck. 

Two things were immediately clear : that my old friend was 
captive, and that he recognised me while Israt didn’t. And why 
should Israt look twice at me, in a building presumably 
swarming with decorators in white smocks ? 

I walked past them, swinging my bucket. As soon as I was 
past Israt, I swung the bucket harder and brought it down 
round the back of his head. Thunderpeck had the nearest door 
open, and we dragged him in there. It was a suite, the decora- 
tion finished but the furniture not yet in. We spread the tall 
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man out on the floor, and Thunderpeck stood over him with his 
gun, which Israt had conveniently dropped. He was not laid 
out cold, but was pretty groggy. I took the dark glasses off 
and wiped my face. 

“You certainly appeared at a convenient time,” Thunderpeck 
said. “ How are you bearing up under the strain ? Let me feel 
your pulse rate.” 

I gave him my wrist. He took hold of it without removing 
his gaze from Israt. 


“ You’ll survive. In fact you’ll make a fine corpse. When 
you left the convoy so promptly, they kept me covered and did 
an abortive tour of the city trying to pick you up again. They 
must be used to dealing with imbeciles, the way they let you 
get away.” 

“ Where was Israt taking you ?” 

“ Why, to this chap Mercator, who seems to be the kingpin 
round here.” 

“ Good. We’ll go and see him together. This matter can all 
be easily sorted out. Where’s Justine ?” 

“ She’s somewhere in the building. She left us downstairs. 
Take my advice, forget her — she’s a dangerous woman, 
Knowle. Best thing we could do is to get out of here. I don’t 
want to meet Mercator. The way things have turned out, 
we’d have done better with the New Angolese. These are 
desperate men here.” 

“ I must get this thing sorted out. Doc. For Justine, if not 
for me. If you want to go off on your own, that’s all right with 
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“ Now you’re being silly.” 

I slapped him on the shoulder and squatted down to speak to 
Israt, who was now propping himself up on one elbow and 
staring muzzily at us. 

“ Look, friend, the honours are even between us,” I told him. 
“ You nearly killed me with an incendiary gun, I clobbered you 
with a bucket. So let’s have no evil thou^ts about one another. 
Let’s have some answers to some questions, shall we ? First, 
whereabouts is your boss, Mercator? Is he up on this 
floor ?” 

Israt was a sensible fellow. With his eyes on his own gun 
in Thunderpeck’s hand, he said, “ We were going there. Mr. 
Mercator’s suite is roimd the corner to the left.” 
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“ Opposite the restaurant ?” 

“ Yes. Next to the elevator.” 

“ Good. Next question. Who was von Vanderhoot ?” 

“ He was Mr. Mercator’s secretary. We discovered too late 
that he was in the pay of the Prime Minister of Algeria, 
General Ramayanner Kurdan, a very dangerous man. By 
then, von Vanderhoot had disappeared with some important 
documents — letters. This was yesterday. I was seelang for 
him in New Angola territory when I found you. You are 
von Vanderhoot’s agent.” 


“ Leaving that aside, why should von Vanderhoot be thought 
to have disappeared into New Angola if he was an agent for 
Algeria, when Algeria is supposed to be an enemy of New 
Angola ?” 

Israt shrugged and looked contemptuous. 

“ Because, my clever man, the contents of those letters we 
found on you is as damaging to Mr. Mercator in the one state 
as the other. Von Vanderhoot was paid to make trouble for us. 
Don’t pretend you do not know that both states are particularly 
interested in Walvis Bay in this historic week.” 

This was getting beyond me. 

“ Israt, I swear I am innocently involved in all this. What 
in particular is happening in Walvis Bay this week ?” 

“ You make fools of us both, Mr. Noland, making me repeat 
to you information you have long ago. This city is specially 
built on specially ceded land that belongs to none of the 
African States. There has been big argument over it since the 
twentieth century, but it is independent territory. Now it is 
used by the United African Nations, at the inspiration of 
President el Mahasset to build a great sea coast resort where all 
of Africa can meet on neutral territory and enjoy themselves. 
It is the greatest practical move ever made to imite our conti- 
nent in reality and not just in name. And although a thousand 
enemies have delayed its building and sabotaged every step of 
progress, Walvis Bay will be officially opened tomorrow by 
President el Mahasset himself, for the greater glory of Africa, 
although it is not really finished and only a few guests are here. 
The world press and representatives of all nations are already 
pouring in ; and that, as you know, is why — tomorrow will be 
the greatest day in AJFrica’s history !” 

I stood up. Thunderpeck and I looked at each other. 
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“ So that’s what’s happening,” I said. “ Doc, can you stay 
here and guard Israt, while I pop along and see Mercator. If 
I’m not back in half an hour, you’d better tie him up and get 
away as best you can.” 

“ For god’s sake, Knowle, we don’t know this place. Where 
can we arrange to meet ?” 

In his ear, I said so that Israt should not hear, ” Outside this 
hotel is the biggest square in the city. President’s Square. The 
biggest building looking on to it has the tallest tower. Nobody 
could miss that. It’s a sort of temple. I will meet you there if 
we get split up— at the base of the tower.” 

He shook lus head. “ Mad,” he said. He was still shaking 
his head as I walked out of the room. 


I walked down the corridor in my white smock and dark 
glasses, turned left, and found myself before a door on which 
stood a small card bearing three words : PETER MERCATOR 
ENGLAND. Looking uneasily round, I saw the four men I 
had robbed still feeding and drinking in the restaurant. No 
doubt they were some of the visiting dignitaries, here for the 
opening of Walvis Bay, and I thought what an old injustice it 
was, as old as man, that they should live so vilely well while the 
people they were supposed to represent languished in the 
confines of their lives on half-rations. 

When I knocked on the door, a firm voice said, “ Come in.” 

Entering, I found myself in a small hall with several doors 
leading off it. One of them was open. I glimpsed a room with 
a balcony and a view of sea and promenade. Sitting on the 
arm of a chair was a small neat man. Hypnotised, I went 
towards him. 

His hair was white, his face pallid, his eyebrows and goatee 
black, though streaked with grey. Though I had seen him only 
once in my life before, I could never forget that face. 

“ Peter Mercator ?” I asked. 

“ Yes, come in,” said the Farmer. 

The surprise robbed me of the disadvantage I had. Yet 
perhaps what I did then surprised him more than anything else 
I could have thought of. I took off my dark glasses, folded 
them into a pocket, and said simply, “ I’m Knowle Noland. 
You wanted to speak to me.” 

He got up and came forward. His eyes were searching, 
summing me up. 
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“ I do want to speak to you. Let’s go and sit down over by 
the window.” 

As I walked into the room, I saw that he had another man 
with him, a small and old man with a flabby face. From his 
clothes and business-like air, I guessed he was a professional 
man rather than a gunman — I was on the watch for trouble. 

Mercator confirmed my guess by turning to the little man 
and saying, “ I’d like you to leave me for a while. Doctor.” 

The doctor hesitated. “ Remember what I say. Drugs 
aren’t everything. You must rest more.” 

With quiet desperation (was it that ?) Mercator said, “ In 
two days time. Doctor, I will try to do as you bid, if we are 
still here.” 

At that the doctor bowed stifily and withdrew. 

From the cushioned seats by the window, I could see down 
through the Venetian blinds on to the promenade. In the 
brilliant afternoon’s sun, several people were strolling there, 
and I thought the place looked to be growing more crowded. 
It was a long way to the ground ; I had forgotten for a while 
that we were seventeen storeys up. 

“ You are causing me a little trouble, Mr. Noland,” Mercator 
said, seating himself so that he could scrutinise me as he had 
once done in an anonymous office. “ I have no idea what 
whim drove you to walk in here like this, but I cannot allow 
you to walk out again a free man, at least until tomorrow night, 
when the fireworks are over and I am on my way back to 
England.” 

“ I have come to explain how innocently I am involved in 
your affairs. What you are doing here is of no interest to me, 
except in as much as it concerns Justine Smith.” 

He raised an eyebrow, saying almost wistfully, “ Justine . . .” 

“ Yes, Justine — your mistress !” 

His face was more haggard than I recalled it. In the way he 
held himself too, he looked not only older but ill. Deep lines 
ran down from his nose to his jaw. The lines accentuated them- 
selves now as he said, “ Certainly I am prepared to believe that 
you know very little about my organisation if you believe that. 
Justine is not, in the sense you mean it, my mistress ; nor could 
she be. She is a virgin. And in that sense, I also am a virgin. 
You may find that only funny, Mr. Noland, for I perceive you 
are a pleb, but it is a matter of personal conviction ; and on 
that conviction rests this present perilous enterprise. Justine!” 
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He called. Justine herself came through from a side room, 
as beautiful and as cool as ever. Her cheekbones, I noticed 
for the first time, were high, with shadows under them, and I 
wondered, with a flush of love, what nationality, or what 
mixture of nationalities, she might be. She went and stood by 
Mercator, who had risen, without touching him. 

“ Mr. Noland has called on us, Justine.” 

“ I told you he promised to do so.” 

“ Justine !” I exclaimed. “ You remember what I said to 
you — and you told me that you were Mercator’s prisoner. You 
lied to me !” , 

She said, frowning slightly, “ You are very far from under- 
standing this situation in which you flounder. Nor did I tell 
you I was Peter’s prisoner. If I said I was a prisoner, I was 
speaking metaphorically and meant merely a prisoner of 
necessity. What are we going to do with him, Peter ?” 

The glance they gave each other ! Though both looked sick 
and harrassed there was complete trust in that look, a trust that 
inevitably excluded me, and I could not bear to see it. 

Angrily, I jumped up and faced Mercator. 

“ You do not recognise me. Why should you ? We met 
only briefly many years ago, and then I was so stimned by long 
imprisonment and interrogation that to you I was just one of 
many miserable landsmen dragged before you ! To me you 
were then the Farmer, and I was too lowly to even know your 
real name. Now I am before you again, and in my right mind, 
and am not going to be fobbed off with the spoonful of scorn 
I was before !” 

He sat down again. He put his brow against his hand, 
resting his elbow on his knee. 

“ How often I dreamed that nemesis would take the shape of 
a landsman . . .” he said, mainly to himself. “ Noland, 
Noland . . .yes, weren’t you the man who gave evidence about 
the Traveller Gipsy Jess ?” 

After all those years, my face burnt at the mention of that 
disgraceful night. Reading the affirmative he sought, Mercator 
continued, “ And did you really think I treated you with scorn? 
Why, I did what I could for you ! I saved you from the police 
cells. Didn’t I get you some sort of job ?” 

“ You got me on to the Trieste Star as a bit of supernumerary 
human crew, and I worked my way up to Captain long after 
you had forgotten all about me. I’ve come here to tell you that 
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yesterday I had the pleasure of piling up that rotten ship of 
yours on to the shore not a dozen miles from here !” 

He shook his head, looking at Justine as if for sympathy as 
he answered me. “ I sold my interest in the Trieste Line 
freighters five years ago ; most of my capital these days is tied 
up in the anti-gravity industry. That’s the up-and-coming 
thing ; if you’ve saved any money, Noland, I’d advise you to 
put it in anti-gravity. Unless there’s a world war, of course.” 

Then he and Justine smiled slightly at each other. 

He rose and said, “ I can’t let you go out of here. You 
obviously have a chip on your shoulder and aren’t entirely 
responsible for your own actions. Would you like a drink, and 
perhaps you’ll be good enough to tell me how you got mixed 
up with von Vanderhoot ?” 


thirteen 

Let me not say here how violently angry I was, how I hated 
this man who lived so easily, who enjoyed his power so easily, 
who turned aside my fury so easily. Not only did I loathe what 
I thought was his attitude to life — I envied all the things and 
qualities he had that I had never found myself heir to. 

“ I’m explaining nothing, Mercator — kill me if you will. I 
told Justine what little I know and I’m not repeating myself. 
No doubt she repeated it to you. Nor will I have a drink with 
you.” Even as I spoke, to my added fury, my stomach 
rumbled loudly, reminding me how hungry I was. 

He walked over to a cabinet and poured drinks for himself 
and Justine. Though he said nothing more, I saw with satis- 
faction that his hand trembled. Justine stood looking down at 
me. I could not interpret that dark gaze. My rough life had 
brought me nobody like Justine. 

She said quietly, “ You behave so strangely. You are ill in 
some sort of way, aren’t you ? Would it help if you understood 
what we are doing here ?” 

I burst into angry laughter. 

“ It’s a pleasme to hear you talk, Justine, whatever you say!” 

She turned and walked into the next room. Mercator gave 
her a warning glance and a shake of the head, but she ignored 
him. I followed her. Mercator came meekly enough after her, 
handed her a drink in a slender glass and left again, though he 
left the door open behind him. 
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Her voice when she spoke was low and conspiratorial. It 
was also husky with accusation. How hard it is to bear the 
contempt of a beautiful woman, even when your stomach 
grumbles its emptiness aloud ! 

“ You are impossible with him, Knowle ! Try — try and use 
some imderstanding of how others feel. Peter is a proud man, 
just like you — how can you expect any sort of agreement 
between you when you speak to him the way you do ?” 

“ Keep quiet about it, Justine — that side of it is none of your 
business. Perhaps you don’t know his past. It’s men like him 
who are ruining England, with their awful system of exploiting 
men and land alike. You would understand nothing about 
that.” 

Her manner remained irritatingly patient. 

“ Don’t be condescending. I have been to England, and 
Peter and I have no secrets from each other — ^we are both of the 
same faith.” 

“ Never mind your faith ! I’m saying you have no idea of 
what he did to me personally.” 

“ I know he saved you from the land. He said so, and he 
never lies. Besides, England is finished, worn out, ruined, just 
like all the other rotten little states of Europe, yes, and of Russia 
and China, and what was known of the United States, in which 
I was bom. You know nothing of the world picture — ^you are 
just a pleb. Africa is the only place with fight left in it, in its 
men and territories. Why do you think the other poor tottering 
countries like yours and mine have made treaties and alliances 
with the various African States ? Why, so that they can get 
assistance from them — as you were getting sand — ” 

“ Sand ! Sand ! My god, Justine, there’s generosity on the 
African States’ part. How good of them to spare England a few 
holds-full of their stinking sand ! But you know we have to 
pay for it — and yet they could produce enough from their 
flaming Skeleton Coast alone to drown all England in sand. I 
bet your pal next door gets his cut out of the deal somewhere, 
doesn’t he ?” 

“ We are here for other reasons.” Suddenly it was as if she 
switched on her anger. She swung and caught me savagely 
across the cheek. “ Don’t you understand how we hate your 
kind ? And aren’t your kind with their petty little righteous- 
nesses — their materialist pride — engulfing the world ? Millions 
upon millions of them, gorging up the earth’s supplies with 
their narrow beliefs !” 
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Hurt though I was, my pride most of all, I said, “ Okay, 
Justine, you’re a little aristocrat and you hate the common 
people. Your kind have enjoyed the ascendancy thoughout 
most of history. But I’m as good as you. I can read as well as 
you can. My belly rumbles disgustingly in front of you because 
I’m hungry, yet you can talk about my gorging myself on the 
world’s supplies. That’s what your kind do.” 

She turned on her heel and walked to the far wall. 

“ Our beliefs are absolutely opposed ; I was a fool to argue 
with you,” she said. Her anger had gone the moment she saw 
me rubbing my cheek. “ I did not realise how unreasonable 
you were. The current regime throughout the world remains 
almost unchallenged because there is nobody left who holds 
clear ideas about the nature of man and the universal character 
of the human condition. It arose because not enough people 
could co m mand a metaphysical view of human nature. We 
are spiritually and agriculturally bankrupt — perhaps the two 
must always go together.” 

“ I don’t understand what you are saying, and it’s irrelevant 
anyway.” 

“ No doubt you’ll find this irrelevant too.” 

She placed a tape on a turntable, and set it spinning. Voices 
came forth. I recognised them. They were voices I had often 
listened to idly on board the Trieste Star, only to turn them 
off in boredom. They were the English-speaking radio stations 
of the various most powerful African States, here set on tape : 
Algeria, New Angola, Waterberg, West Congo, Egypt, Ghana, 
Goya, Nigeria. Their world attitude, as I knew, was tough and 
energetic, and not without its hints of aggression towards 
Europe and America, or more than a hint towards each other. 

“ I don’t want to hear that bloody stuff !” I shouted, for she 
kept turning the volume higher. 

“ Listen at them, Knowle, you bully boy — don’t they frighten 
you with their greedy demands ?” 

“ Turn them off, Justine !” 

“ They sound just like the European nations a couple of 
centuries ago, Knowle ; did you know that ? They all want the 
same thing — ^more land !” 

“ I said I don’t want to hear them. Switch ’em off !” 

“ And you know that only one man can keep them all 
peaceable together at this time ? In this whole continent, only 
one man has a chance of securing ultimate peace among the 
African nations — President el Mahasset.” Still she turned the 
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volume higher. The thick voices blared out at us, their words 
by now indistinguishable. 

“ TURN IT OFF, WOMAN !” 

“ AND PETER MERCATOR AND I ARE GOING TO 
KILL THE PRESIDENT TOMORROW !” 

As I sprang to the door, Mercator reached it from the other 
side. Without pausing to think, I hit him hard on the jaw. 
While he was still reeling back, I crossed the room and out 
throu^ the hall to the corridor. 

Justine’s last shouted words still coursed about my brain. 

I looked right and left. To the right, I saw Israt. He was 
talking to a uniformed man — I took him for police. Israt saw 
me and shouted. I realised that I had been in Mercator’s suite 
for more than half an hour, and Thunderpeck had gone. 

Only for a moment did I hesitate. They were moving 
towards me, and it speeded my thinking marvellously. I turned 
into the restaurant. The dignitaries had got to the coffee and 
brandy stage of their meal, and were grinning widely at each 
other, except for the half-caste, who sat shrunken in his chair, 
toying with a glass of water. I nodded to them as I turned into 
the men’s room. 

In a minute, they would be after me. This time it would be 
an affair of bullets, not words. These people were here to kill 
the President of Ajfrica ! They had told me their mad secret, 
and I could not be trusted — I was a hated pleb ! No doubt 
Justine, the fair, the fatal, had told me the truth only out of 
piqued pride ; it was enough that she had told me. I guessed it 
would seal my fate. 

Seizing one of the decorator’s planks that lay at the far end of 
the room, I wedged it with one end behind the side of a wash 
basin and the other behind a hot air drier, so that it lay across 
the door, stopping it from opening. That would keep them out 
for a brief minute ; there was no lock on the simple spring door. 
Crossing to the coats that I had previously robbed, I lifted down 
the half-caste’s anti-gravity kit. At the same time, someone 
thudded violently against the door. 

I saw plaster fall under the wash basin. Damn them for 
building so badly ! There was no time to adjust the harness 
and strap the unit on properly. I ran to the window with it 
hanging from one shoulder, flung the window open, and 
climbed up on to the sill. 
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Nausea and extreme panic overtook me immediately, as I saw 
the streets far below. Remember, I had never tried one of 
these units before. But it was too late to turn back now. The 
blows at the door came again, and the wash basin squeaked in 
its socket. Grasping the starting knob of the unit, ! wrenched 
it over to the ‘On’ position, and jumped clear of the building. 

The streets at once began to whirl up at me. Everything in 
that instant was presented in extreme clarity. I realised that 
many people were now filling the streets, I even saw jet liners 
circling by the horizon, as if bringing in more people for 
tomorrow’s ceremony. And by then some terrible thing 
invaded my mind ; there seemed to be strange smells and 
odours, and I realised that the unit was not working. I extended 
my hands, I yelled. Pavements, roofs, whirled up at me— and 
I hit ground ! 


fourteen 

Had I believed in hell before, in purgatory ? Had I believed 
in an afterlife in which my smashed body might go on suffering? 

There it was, believed in or not, and those potent symbols of 
dismay from which, when they obtruded in my hfetime. I had 
been so easily able to turn away, now stood before me in 
undeniable form. Even as I ran from them, I could not tell 
what form it was they took, but at one moment I thought they 
were skeletons and, at the next, devils dressed in shining 
armour and bearing great lights that burnt me where they 
touched. 

The place I was in— but it seemed not to have dimension ! 
A beetle crushed against a badly folded cloth could have 
formed a better idea of his surroundings than I, for though it 
might be said that I was surrounded with streets and buildings 
of all kinds, they were always too close, pressing against my 
eyes, in fact. 

If dimension had gone wrong, that was because my brain had 
gone wrong. Most of it had not survived the fall. Too much 
of it had been entirely lost for me even to guess what had been 
there before, but I was filled with a desire — no, a mania would 
be a better word, a mania to establish what the world had been 
like that I had left. I could recall nothing about that world, 
except that it was unlike the one I found myself in. 
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This mania tortured me. What had the world been ? What 
was the world ? And what had I been, what manner of being? 
What was the essential T’? 

The mania propelled me down a street. More accurate : the 
mania brought into a sort of being a street that flowed past me. 
I flung up my hands to let it slip by under my arms. 

There were beings on the streets, beings much like me. There 
was also a rigid etiquette that forbad my speaking to certain 
people, however desperately I needed help, however close I 
mi^t be to — but in the old world (that I did remember, 
piercingly sharp !) we had death to drive us ; here there was 
only mania . . . 

I try to put it down calmly, clearly. Of course it won’t go. 
Some foods you can’t digest, only spit out. Some poisons 
don’t kill ; they embalm you in a living mummification, where 
the mind glazes over and becomes a distorting mirror. 

Out and out the street rolled. It rattled off a round building 
that spun like a great drum releasing ribbon — but all the while 
it was my arms that did it. I understood then, though I don’t 
now. At last the mania drove me to a man who sat over a small 
fire in the street so that his face was obscured by smoke. The 
etiquette allowed me to speak to him before he went by. 

As we were carried along by the street, I called to him, 
“ What was the world like that I left ? I must know to be set 
free.” 

He said, “ You do not know about the sheep and the goats 
then ? I can tell you only about the sheep. You must find 
another who will tell you about the goats.” 

All this I could hardly understand, for we seemed to be 
moving along at a grinding rate. Perhaps at this point I was 
hitting him, but I never saw his face for smoke, and without 
waiting for an answer, he began to tell me about the sheep, in 
an automatic manner that suggested that throughout the ages 
he had had to suffer an endless retelling of his tale. 

“ There was this big field of sheep,” he said. “ Many of the 
sheep had lambs, and they were all pretty happy. They had no 
sort of worries, financial, matrimonial, moral, or religious, and 
the grazing was good. 

“ The only thing that bothered them was the railway. 
Running along the side of the field where they preferred to lie 
was an embankment, along the top of which diesel trains ran. 
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“ Every day, twelve diesel trains ran along the top of the 
embankment. They never stopped, for there was nothing to 
stop for, and they never sounded their hooters, for there was 
nothing to sound their hooters for. But they sped by very fast 
and noisily. 

“ Every time one of the trains rushed by, the sheep and the 
lambs were compelled to get up and run away from the embank- 
ment to the far side of their field. It was always a long while 
after the train had gone before they could settle down to their 
grazing again. 

“ One of the oldest sheep in the field was considerably wiser 
than the rest. When they had all stampeded across the field 
for the twelfth time one day, she addressed the rest of the flock. 

‘ My friends,’ she said, ‘ I have studied carefully the path 
that these horrid metal monsters take when they charge 
through our pasture. I have observed that they never come 
down from the embankment. We have always prided our- 
selves, with some justification, that we have run away so fast 
that the horrid metal monsters could not catch us. But I want 
you to consider an entirely new theory, based on my observa- 
tions. Friends, suppose the horrid metal monsters cannot come 
down from the embankment ?’ 

“ At this, there was some derisive laughter, particularly 
from the fleet of foot. Undismayed the old sheep continued. 

‘ Observe what follows if my theory is correct. If the horrid 
metal monsters cannot come down from the embankment, then 
they are not chasing us. In fact, my friends, their perceptions 
may be so alien they are not even aware of us as they clatter by.’ 

“ This was so startlingly novel that everyone began bleating 
at once. As several sheep pointed out, were the hypothesis 
true, this would imply that the pasture and they themselves 
were not central to the scheme of things ; which was an intoler- 
able heresy and should be punished. The fleetest lamb 
contradicted this, saying that people should be free to think 
what they liked, provided they kept it to themselves. Where the 
hypothesis was dangerous was that plainly belief in it would 
mean nobody would bother to run very fast when the horrid 
metal monsters came, and in no time the flock would become 
decadent and unable to run at all. 

“ When they had all had their say, the wise old sheep spoke 
again. 
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‘ Fortunately, my theory can be tested empirically,’ she said. 

‘ In the morning, when the first horrid metal monster comes, 
we will not run away. We will lie by the embankment, and you 
will see that the horrid metal monster flashes by without being 
aware of us.’ 

“ They greeted this with bleats of horror. The proposal was 
an insult to common sense. But as night fell, such was the 
enlightenment of the flock, it became apparent that the wise old 
sheep would have her way, and that in the morning they would 
co-operate in this dangerous experiment. 

“ When the wise old sheep perceived this, she began to have 
qualms. Supposing she were mistaken, and they were all 
killed ? 

“ The rest of the flock fell asleep at last, and she decided 
she must go alone to the top of the embankment and study the 
enemy territory. If she saw anything to alarm her, she could 
then call off the experiment. 

“ To get to the top of the embankment was more difficult 
than she had expected. There was wire to be negotiated, a steep 
slope to be climbed, gorse bushes to be pushed through. The 
wise old sheep was unused to such exertions. As she gained the 
top of the embankment, she suffered a heart attack and died. 

“ The flock woke in the morning and soon observed the 
hind-quarters of the wise old sheep on the top of the embank- 
ment. A council was held. It was generally agreed that to 
honour her memory they must undertake her experiment. 

“ So when the first horrid metal monster was heard approach- 
ing, all the sheep without exception sat tight where they were. 
The horrid metal roared down the line, struck by the body of 
the wise old sheep, plunged over the embankment, and killed 
all the sheep without exception.” 

This story baffled me. “ What happened ?” I asked the 
faceless man. 

“ The grass grew tall in the field again.” 

I left him, or I let the road whirl him away. Now the build- 
ings were moving past more rapidly. The effect was not as if I 
was running forward, for I was being dragged back with them, 
but at a slower rate. 

The mania had me savagely again, and impelled me to speak 
to an old woman who stood with a stick to support her. Her 
eyes were closed, or it may be that she had lids with no pupils 
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underneath, but in either case, she never looked at me in the 
time I was before her. 

“ I understand nothing,” I said, “ I only know that there is 
suffering. Why do we suffer, old woman ?” 

“ I will tell you a story,” she said. Though we were both 
whirling away, she spoke softly, so that I could hardly catch 
her crazy words. 

“ When the Devil was a child, he was kept well away from 
all knowledge of the bitter things of the world. Only the happy 
things were allowed into his presence. Sin, unhappiness, ugli- 
ness, illness, age, all were secret from him. 

“ One day, the Devil escaped from his nanny and climbed 
over the garden wall. He walked down the road, full of 
excitement, until he met an old man bent double with age. The 
Devil stopped and looked at him. 

‘ Why do you stare at me ?’ said the old man. ‘ Anyone 
would think you had never seen an old man before.’ 

“ The Devil saw that his eyes were dim, his mouth slack, his 
skin full of wrinkles. 

‘ What has happened to you ?’ he asked. 

‘ This is what happens to everyone. It is an incurable 
disease called time.’ 

‘ But what have you done to deserve it ?’ 

‘ Nothing. I have got drunk, I have lied occasionally, I 
have slept with pretty women, I have worked no more than I had 
to. But those are not bad things. The punishment is greater 
than the crime, young man.’ 

‘ When will you get better ?’ asked the Devil. 

The old man laughed. 

‘ There’s a funeral coming along the road behind me. Have 
a look ! That’s the only way I’ll be cured.’ 


“ The Devil waited where he was, and presently the funeral 
came up. He climbed into a tree by the roadside, and as the 
procession passed he looked down into the face of the corpse. 

“ Although the corpse was that of an old man, he did indeed 
look more peaceful and less tortured than the old man to whom 
the Devil had spoken. It seemed as if he was cured, as the old 
man had said. So the Devil followed the procession to a 
cemetery to see what would happen next. 

“ He was surprised to see the body put into a hole and buried. 
He stayed on the spot until everyone had gone, full of a strange 
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sense of things being wrong. He was still sitting there when 
one of the servants found him and carried him lovingly home. 

“ Next day, the Devil escaped over the wall again. He 
wanted to see if the corpse was properly cured. 

“ Finding a shovel in the cemetery, he began to dig up the 
grave. Unfortunately, he had forgotten which was the fresh 
grave and dug up a lot of older ones. In each hole he found 
terrible things with very alarming faces full of worms. He 
decided then that anytMng was better than the cure called 
death. 

“ It was on that day the Devil became sick ; on that day, too 
he decided what he wanted to be when he grew up.” 

I stared at the vile old woman with her closed eyes. Like all 
the inhabitants of this purgatory, she was beyond my under- 
standing. “ And what did the Devil become when he grew up?” 
I demanded. 

She laughed at me. “ Why, a townsman !” she said. 

The road whirled me on, or else it was the mania in me that 
pursued me. I seemed to fall down it, and to fall at an increas- 
ing rate, so that the other beings there twisted past me like 
people falling down a clilf. It was confusing, but I felt that I 
was perhaps asking everyone the wrong questions, or else was 
making the wrong assumptions, and that this was aggravating 
my rate of fall. 

A small girl was falling beside me, a gaunt child with bright 
copper locks but a face like parched vellum. I shouted to her 
above the noise, “ How can we find if we are fit for the truth ?” 

When she smiled at me, she had no teeth, and I took her then 
for an old dwarf who had dyed her hair. 

“ There’s a tale about that,” she said, “ all about a poor but 
proud young man who jumped from a hotel window seventeen 
storeys above the ground. As he was falling, he wondered if 
his whole life, and the life of almost everyone he knew, was not 
based upon illusory values. The ground whirled up — ” 

“ Stop ! Stop ! Don’t tell me how the story ends ! That 
is my story ! I shall die if you tell me any more. Now I can see 
that I still have the power to choose my own ending !” 

Even as I spoke these words, I roused partly out of this 
strange bout of madness. The old hag whirled past me, and I 
realised that what I had taken for a street was nothing of the 
kind. These verticals, these ventilation cowls, these rails and 
windows— formed part of the Trieste Star ! For I was done 
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with Africa, and was sailing fast for home in my own vessel, 
with all my troubles behind. 

Until now, I had not realised that my ship was armoured ; I 
saw that the grey of the street was nothing more than the 
shielding that covered almost everything, rendering us imper- 
vious to anything but a nuclear attack. As I clung to the wheel 
— we drove through the grey waters at a tremendous pace — it 
was hard to see our course, so thoroughly were the windows 
shielded. 


fifteen 

When the coast of England loomed up, bells sounded, and the 
crew began to cheer. I gave her a touch of additional speed ; 
she responded like a woman ; and we climbed up a steep 
laimching ramp and ashore without diflSculty. Until that 
minute, I had not realised that I captained an amphibious 
craft. 

In no time, we arrived at the biggest city. It sat on top of 
its miles-wide platform, with starved land stretching all round 
it — I saw tiny withered things tending rows and rows of wilting 
plants before we launched ourselves up on to the platform. 
Moving more slowly now, I steered the ship down one of the 
streets. 

All the ratings were leaning over the rail, cheering and 
waving. In my heart too surged an enormous relief that we 
were back home. But in the streets I saw things that I did not 
wish to see. 

First I saw how the city was constructed. I saw how the 
service ways that ran below the base platform had eliminated 
the need for all the distributive and supply and administrative 
vehicles that might once have crowded such a street ; they were 
all automated, and ran below ground. All private vehicles, too, 
had long ago been eliminated in deference to an efficient public 
transport of bus and tube. As a result, the traffic was negligible 
and the streets were narrow. 

On either side of the streets ran the homes of the citizens, the 
plebs. They were more like barracks than flats. They spread 
all over the city, were the city, for the city had decentralised 
itself ; divided into districts, no one district took precedence 
over another. All government and public offices were indistin- 
guishable from the plebian buildings in which the workers lived. 
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It was only here and there that the brute form of a factory or 
distributive broke the drab uniformity. 

One of the factories we passed, tall and black and window- 
less, was a soil manufactory, where synthetic micro-organisms 
were injected into the sand we brought home from Africa’s arid 
coast. 

But the people, the people from whom I had sprung ! 
Eagerly I turned to them, to realise for the first time how 
brutalised they had become. More and more the faculties of 
the city were being taken over by machines, and more and more 
the people were looking like machines. A starved body shows 
its joints and tendons and stanchions in a manner hardly 
distinguishable from an ordinary robot. 

But robots do not break out with those awful skin diseases. 
Robots do not develop enormous stomachs, distended by beri 
beri. They never have running sores or scurvy. They are 
unable to walk with a hang-dog look. Their fabrics do not 
atrophy or their hearts break. I had forgotten, I had forgotten ! 

Many of these tragic people carried magic charms to ward 
off illness. Most of them had developed weird cults and 
religions. Among the more simple-minded, orgies formed a 
vital if occasional part of their lives ; the shedding of seed was 
strongly linked with the vital fertility of the soil from which 
they were for ever cut off. Among the elite — for every ant hill 
has its aristocrats — was an austere cult that forbad sexual 
intercourse on the grounds that already the world groaned 
under too many people; “Let the Earth bring forth a decrease !’’ 
was its legend. 

All this I saw and I wept, so that I gave up the wheel, and 
another of the crew stood by my shoulder and took it. He 
steered a wilder course than I. He sailed us to city after city, 
not only in England ; we moved up to Scotland, and then 
across to the lands of Scandinavia, down to Europe, across to 
Russia, over to China, over to America. City after city poured 
beneath our keel like cobbles under a fleet foot, and each city in 
its misery and lack of distinction could hardly be told from the 
next. In all of them the people, the endless people, starved and 
died and hoped and starved. It was as if that anxious jerking of 
the loins by which they begot more of themselves was a part of 
a universal death agony. 

“ Enough !” I cried. 
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At once the cities vanished, and were replaced by the sea, 
the sea at night, a dark and gently breathing expanse of water, 
grumbling in its bed. Full of relief, I turned to the dark figure 
at the wheel. It was the doppleganger, the Figure ! 

Our eyes met. It had eyes if not face— and yet it had face, 
for I saw for the first time that it was myself, a reflection of 
myself trapped as it might be in a pool of oil, imprisoned 
behind some terrible surface of guilt. 

Its suffering — this I knew in that first glance when our gazes 
locked — was inseparable from mine, its damnation was mine, 
and as it was a lost spirit so was my spirit. Yet for this I felt 
no compassion, only hate. I leapt at the foul thing. 

Even as I seized it by the throat, so it seized me, fighting back 
savagely. In those anguished seconds, it looked nothing like 
me. Its fangs gleamed in my face, and I wrestled so that it 
would not bite off my lips. Now I had a better grip, and tight- 
ened it, and tightened it, xmtil I felt the seams of my robe rip. 
It fought back, clinging to me so that a bloody cloud settled 
before my eyes and would not shake away. Yet I kept that 
crazed grip on him, and gradually the light died from his eyes. 
I gave him a final shake, and we fell together into the pool of 
oily water. 

His figure, his dread face, was below me. Slowly it slid 
down, away from the surface. One hand came up as the rest 
sank ; its fingers touched my fingers, then it all was lost in the 
rippling dark of the sea. 

I trod water, gasping. Slowly, a different sort of awareness 
came back to me. The pounding in my head seemed to bring 
it back. I caught a smeU of onions frying, and flowers, but so 
faint . . . and then lost in my bursting head. So intense 
was the migraine for some while that I could not look out of my 
eyes to find where I was. At last the cloud lifted. I looked 
about me. There was the half-finished, half-ruinous city of 
Walvis Bay. I was staring at it through the dark of night and 
from a strange angle ; I stood up to my chest in the sea, under 
a pier that jutted out from the main promenade. I was back in 
my right mind at last, and someone was stalking me nearby. 

Exhausted as I was, I could make no attempt to evade 
whoever was after me. My will power was devoted first to 
wading ashore, so that the low swells rolling up the beach did 
not have me off my feet and drown me, and then to trying to 
sort out my recent dreams and experiences. 
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The pillars of the pier were encrusted with seaweed. I leant 
against them with the water swilling round my ankles, trying 
to reorient myself. Although I was tired, I felt extraordinarily 
well — had I not conquered my own personal devil ? But what 
did that mean, how had it improved me, morally, spiritually, 
physically ? As yet I could not tell, unless the lack of fear I felt 
for the man lurking in the shadows was a portent. 

The last thing I recalled of the real world was my plunge to 
the ground with the anti-gravity unit. That I lived was proof 
that it had carried me safely down to the street. But what had 
that catharic plunge done to me, and could it have had some 
tonic effect on my nerves and glands to the extent that the 
scintillating scotoma with which I was afflicted was at last 
cured ? Again, I could not tell ; but the uncharacteristic quality 
of my recent delusions, and their intensity, led me to hope so. 

This consideration led me to wonder what I had been doing 
during the hours that obviously had elapsed since I jumped 
from the hotel. I had escaped detection by Peter Mercator’s 
forces — ^that was clear ; nothing else was. What was Justine 
doing now, where was Thunderpeck ? 

But I was weary of questions. 

I looked towards the promenade, where strings of bright 
lights burned. Music was playing, and I saw numerous people 
in silhouette, shadows within shadows, walking along the front. 
Walvis Bay was filling up for the opening ceremony. I could 
also see the outline of the man watching me, dimly lit as he 
stood on the beach, half-concealed by the supports of the pier. 

Something was wedged in the angle of the uprights against 
which I rested. It had been stuck where it was for some while, 
for the action of the sea had worn most of it smooth and 
barnacles clung to it. When I pulled it free, it proved to be a 
length of a thin beam, with an iron bolt in one end ; perhaps it 
had been a part of a native boat, lost along the coast ; in any 
case, it made a useful if cumbersome weapon. Concealing my 
movements, I tucked it into the top of my trousers under the 
bedraggled robe I wore. 

“ What do you want with me ?” I called. 

The outline at once stood away from the pier. 

“ Are you in your right mind at last ?” he asked. I knew the 
voice. 

“ Mercator ? We’d better have a talk.” 

“ That’s what I’ve been hoping for.” 

I waded heavily out of the water. 
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So we met on the beach, with the ocean grumbling behind us. 
When we had stared at each other long enough in the pale 
illumination cast by the lights on the distant promenade, we 
sat down facing one another. His face looked lined and ghastly, 
and I felt mine was too. 

“ How long have you been following me ?” 

“ Not for very long, although I have been looking for you 
for several hours — ever since you hit me on the jaw and left the 
hotel with more ingenuity than sense.” His voice was husky ; 
I could hardly hear him above the noise of the surf breaking. 

“ I did not disappear effectively enough.” 

“ Certainly you didn’t. When you jumped out of that 
window in that foolhardy way, you landed in a side street and 
then began to walk about the street openly, peering into people’s 
faces and talking to yourself. Israt and I would certainly have 
caught you again, had we not had other troubles.” 

“ Meaning what ?” 

“ Meaning that we are being watched. Everyone is against 
everyone, particularly a foreigner like me with a suspicious 
acquaintance like you. You know the anti-grav unit you 
borrowed ? It belonged to the Prime Minister of Algeria, 
General Ramayanner Kurdan. Old Kurdan makes a dan- 
gerous enemy. Algeria’s history over the past two or three 
hundred — ” 

“ Never mind their history, Mercator. Of course they will 
be against you, if you plan to assassinate the President of Africa 
tomorrow. I am against it, and heavens knows I’m politically 
uncommitted. Isn’t el Mahasset generally known as the most 
capable statesman Africa has ever thrown up, a mixture of 
Nehru, Chou En Li, and Churchill ?” 

“ Yes, yes, Noland, I agree with you, but you see that’s just 
the point — ” He stopped suddenly and clutched his chest. He 
sagged slowly forward, until his brow almost touched the sand. 
When he pulled his torso upright again, his face was harsh and 
strained, and his voice when he spoke was shaky. “ You’re 
by no means the only sick man on the beach. Crisis — I came 
away without my pills. Do you realise that the ideal of health is 
gone from the world ? It’s patriotic to be sick.” 


“ Look, Mercator, I don’t need your lecture. I’m sorry if 
you’re ill now but I want nothing to do with you. I never meant 
to get involved in the first place.” 
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“ Don’t give me that, Knowle. You are involved, and you 
know it. This issue concerns you and everyone.” The spasm 
was over now and he pulled himself together. “ Listen, I 
followed you patiently because I have to ask you to do 
something.” 

“ Where’s your pet thug, Israt ?” 

He let anger ride into his voice. “ Israt overcame your 
Doctor Thunderpeck and joined me, but got separated from 
me in the crowds. I just hope he is safe. In any case, he is not 
my pet thug ; we happen to belong to the same religion. 
Neither of us have done you any harm.” 

“ Ha ! What about those wretched years I spent on your 
wretched farm ?” 

“ Oh, use a little sense. Forget about that ! Besides, I was 
only nominally in control of the farm. You can see how 
throughout the last centuries farmers have slowly become 
divorced from their land. It was inevitable when the farms, 
under pressure from so-called efficiency, grew larger and larger. 
When I retired this year, I was nothing more than a man who 
handled vast amounts of records and paperwork ; I was as 
much shackled to my job as you were to yours.” 

“ You should try a few years in one of those stinking 
villages, before you say that.” 

“ I was not responsible for the punitive system, Noland. I 
had no say in who worked the land. I am not trying to exone- 
rate myself from blame, and certainly I am not trying to defend 
a system I in fact found more offensive then you did.” He dug 
his fingers into the sand and I saw that he was in pain again. 
“ Listen, Noland, for God’s sake. I want your help, I beg you 
to help, before it is too late.” 

“ Sorry, no. Now let’s get you back to your doctor.” 

“ That can wait. Listen, I must trust you — not so much 
because you are a fellow countryman as because I can trust no 
African on an emotional topic such as this.” 

“ You’re mad, Mercator. Come on, let me get you back to 
the hotel.” As I bent to try and pick him up, he was protesting 
all the while, but I cut him off. “ I ought to hand you over to 
the pohce — I would if I did not want to get involved. This 
idea you have of shooting el Mahasset is pure craziness.” 

He was resisting my attempts to lift him. “ It’s about that I 
have to speak to you. Noland, I know you’re pretty tough and 
unscrupulous. I want you to shoot el Mahasset for me. 
Believe me. I’ll make it worth your while.” 
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In sheer surprise, I let go of him. He pulled himself up, 
coughing and clutching himself. 

“ Mahasset’s got to go. We don’t want Africa united. With 
the President out of the way, the African states will fall apart. 
They will war with each other, and their allies in America and 
Europe will be drawn in. It will result in nuclear war on the 
largest possible scale. The whole current structure of society 
will be wiped out.” He faltered and said, “ I’m sick, Noland. 
It’s a cancerous growth in my lungs . . . But you hear what 
I’m saying. I can’t rely on myself to shoot the President. Y ou 
must.” 

I dropped on my knees beside him, clenching my fist at him. 

“ You’re crazy, Mercator ! Td have known that right from 
the start if I’d bothered to look properly at the hints dropped in 
those letters Justine wrote you. Who’s got those letters by the 
way ?” 

“ I’ve got them here, but you won’t listen to my argument — ” 

“ I’ve heard enough,” I said. “ Believe me, Mercator, I’m 
sorry for you. I’m not going to shoot the President ; you 
aren’t ; nobody is. Perhaps you’re nothing worse than a crazy 
idealist, but it’s idealists who’ve been causing trouble in the 
world for thousands of years. Or maybe you have a sort of 
anti-social madness, and should be forgiven, but what you 
say — ” 

His face was distorted. “ Spare me your forgiveness, you 
stupid pleb !” 

I stood up. “ I’ll go and get your doctor to you, Mercator, 
and then I’m informing the police of where you are and what 
you are planning.” 

He called to me until I was lost among the crowds on the 
promenade and could no longer hear. 


sixteen 

The crowds were thinning now. As I passed the top of the 
great President’s Square, the completed buildings of which were 
illuminated by floodlights, I saw by the clock on the highest 
tower that the time was past midnight. This was the day of the 
President’s arrival. 

As I walked, I was conscious of weariness, and of a curious 
lightness in me which I associated with hunger. The craving 
for food was no longer with me, but I was tired and badly 
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needed a drink. At the same time, I steered my thoughts from 
myself and tried to evaluate what Mercator had told me. Why 
should a man, even a madman, want to destroy the world ? 
Then I thought of what he had said earlier about having invested 
in anti-gravity research. Putting the two conversations 
together, I thought I had the answer ; he would engineer a war 
so that he could become bigger and richer. Under its present 
grinding poverty, with most of its technological efforts devoted 
to agriculture and allied technologies, the world was only slowly 
developing anti-gravity as a commercial proposition. But a 
war would accelerate that development wonderfully ; and 
Mercator, sick as he was, could not afford to wait long to reap 
the rewards of his foresight. 

So I diagnosed the situation, and horrified myself by it. 

For all that, I stuck to my word to go first to the South 
Atlantic Hotel to fetch the man’s doctor. 

Although the door to the Mercator suite was ajar, I had no 
premonition of ill as I went in. But when I entered the living 
room, it was to be confronted by chaos. I could see at once 
that the place had been hastily searched. Contents of drawers 
and cupboards had been tipped on to the floor, vases broken, 
pictures set awry or smashed, tables over turned. Sprawled 
over the back of an armchair lay Israt. I ran to him, calling his 
name, but he was dead. 

A dagger with a beautifully wrought silver handle stuck out 
from his gown ; he had been stabbed through the back. By the 
signs, I saw that he had been stabbed five or more times, and I 
wondered how anyone could contain that much vengefulness. 

A slight warmth was still left in the body. This murder had 
not long been committed. As I stood there dazed and wonder- 
ing what had happened to the other people involved in this 
ghastly drama — ^what had become of the lovely and fateful 
Justine ? — I heard a sound from the next room. With a chill 
taking me, I thought that perhaps the murderer was still there. 
As I backed away from the bedroom door, it opened slowly. 
Mercator’s doctor was there, crawling forward on his hands 
and knees. 

I went over and helped the little man to his feet. His face 
was absolutely bloodless, and I felt mine to be the same. I 
poured us both a drink of brandy from a bottle that had fallen 
from the ransacked cocktail cabinet without breaking. After 
that we felt better. 
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“ It was terrible !” the doctor said. “ I’ll swear the man 
knew I was hiding in there under the bed, but after he had 
killed Israt — ^he growled over it ! — ^he seemed to have had 
enough and departed. I just lay there in a sort of paralysis 
imtil you came along.” 

“ Who was this killer ?” 

“ I don’t know his name. But he screamed to Israt as he 
killed him something about a friend of Israt’s stealing his Prime 
Minister’s anti-grav unit. Was that you ?” 

“ I stole it, yes, but you’re not laying this murder at my 
door. This whole concern is nothing to do with me.” 

“ So I’ve heard you say before, and each time I believe you 
less. Mind if I just sit down ? My legs are still shaking. 
Anyhow, this Algerian also said that he knew Israt was Mer- 
cator’s tool, and he thought that Mercator was plotting with 
New Angola against Algeria. That was why he killed Israt, on 
instructions from his boss.” 

I’d finished the brandy, and my mind was beginning to work 
again. I saw that many people were threatened in this situation, 
including people of whom I was fond. When I questioned him, 
the old doctor could tell me nothing of either Justine or 
Thunderpeck. So I told him where Mercator was, and said he 
had better go and tend him. I thought I knew where to find 
Thunderpeck, if he was still alive, for we had agreed on a 
rendezvous. And directly the doctor had left, I would phone 
through to the Walvis Bay police and tell them what was going 
on — ^without, of course, giving my name. 

“ You look all in,” the doctor said. “ Before I go, let me 
give you a pill to keep you on your feet. Will you still be here 
when Mr. Mercator and I get back ?” 

“ You worry about him. I’ll look after myself.” 

“ I am worrying about him, Mr. Noland. He’s a very sick 
man, and all this running about will be bad for him.” 

I took the pill he gave me and swallowed it automatically, 
as I have been swallowing pills every day of my life. As he left, 
I turned into the bathroom to get myself a drink of water. It 
tasted wonderful, rusty though it was ! I drank a couple of 
tumblers full, and as the last drop went down, I clutched hold 
of the towel rail to steady myself, staggered, and slid to the 
floor, out to the wide. 

That was an elementary mistake to make, to forget that the 
little doctor was an ally of the madman who was out to wreck 
the peace of the world . . . 
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Cool dawn came in like an albatross from the antipodes of 
the world, brushed me with its wings and woke me. I pushed 
the towels away and sat up, wondering what I could possibly be 
doing on a bathroom floor. That would have been an ideal 
night for hallucinations and the devils that visit by night, yet I 
had slept deeply and serenely, and awoke feeling in good health. 
Being starvingly hungry merely set an edge to my health. 

Facts came clicking back into place. This was the day 
Mercator planned to slay the President of Africa. Mercator 
was a villain in a hotel full of villains — a hotel where I had 
slept unmolested ! I remembered the dead thing in the next 
room, and how it looked. I remembered that I must hunt for 
old Thunderpeck and the strange and fatal Justine Smith. 

Well, there was no time like the present ! 

I tried to collect another glass of water to moisten my dry 
mouth, but the taps this morning ran so slowly that I gave up. 
Now that I was moving, anxiety tugged at me. 

With the idea of looking less conspicuous, I put on a clean 
robe of Mercator’s. Trying not to think what I was doing, I 
removed the silver-hilted dagger from Israt’s rib cage, cleaned 
it on his gown, and held it up my sleeve. It might be needed; 
there was no telling who kept a watch on Mercator’s rooms. 

Suddenly it struck me that Mercator should have been back 
with the doctor long before this. Something had gone wrong 
there — to my advantage. 

I left the suite more cuatiously than I had entered. No one 
was about. On the ground floor, only sleepy servants moved 
with the slow-motion surliness that is their prerogative at that 
time. 

This was the coo 1 and transitory hour when the sun has risen 
and has yet to take co mm and of its domain ; the spring that 
comes every day with its cool airs to the tropics. I love it, and 
took delight in it even then, when my heart laboured with 
anxiety. 

Thimderpeck and I had arranged to meet at the foot of the 
tallest tower in the main square. But how long would he wait? 
I knew nothing of his movements since Israt overpowered him 
during the previous afternoon. 

To my surprise, the streets were already busy. Builders’ 
lorries were pressed into service and slowly toured the streets, 
piled high with the flags of African nations. Men with tall 
ladders climbed lamp posts, stringing up pennants and bunting. 
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In President’s Square, it was the same, and the same activity 
reigned. Here a large dais had been assembled in the centre of 
the square, and from a van labelled “ All Africa Radio,” 
electricians were unloading television cameras and micro- 
phones. A generator stood nearby, cables from it snaking 
across the unfinished mosaic work. 

Police were also active, and I took care to avoid them as I 
came to the high tower of the temple. When I found there was 
no sign of Thunderpeck at all, I realised I had hardly been 
expecting any. For a while I stood waiting, listening to the 
distant soimd of the surf as it rolled against the beach after its 
long ride East to find Africa. Then I slipped inside the temple. 

As far as I could remember it, Thunderpeck and I had agreed 
to meet at the foot of the tower. He might very well have 
interpreted this literally, and certainly inside might be a safer 
place to wait. 

In the temple, some lamps of an ornate pattern burned, 
suspended at intervals from chains hanging from the distant 
roof. In here, darkness still ruled, and the light from the 
windows wore a muffled flavour. I did not go into the main 
body of the temple, where a number of figures prostrated 
themselves on the bare floor, but turned behind a sandalwood 
screen, and passed through a small room — a robing room ? — 
in search of the foot of the tower. As I went, I was aware of a 
man’s voice, singing. He chanted, and the chant was accom- 
panied on a droning instrument like the Indian tambura ; it 
took me by the throat, so that I almost stopped to Hsten. 

Through the robing room was the base of the tower proper. 
Here it was exceedingly dark, since a curtain cut it off from the 
light in the robing room, and only a faint illumination filtered 
down from the belfry far over my head. Apprehensively, I 
called in almost a whisper, “ Thunderpeck ?” 

As my eyes grew accustomed to the light, I saw there was no 
way of ascending to the top of the tower except by electric lift, 
and that the cage was down at my level. 

I called again. Was there some faint movement far above 
me, where the morning was ? 

Still very uneasy, I wondered if I should wait here. There 
was no place of concealment, except for the narrow space 
behind the lift. As I went to investigate it, my eye fell on 
something bundled in it. It was a man, bent double and 
enveloped in an arab burnous. Sickness rose in my gullet even 
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before I had pulled him out and recognised my old friend and 
doctor. His throat was cut. 

As I looked down at his elaborately acned face, grief welled 
up in me. 

Much good waiting here for me had done him ! I guessed 
that once again the Algerian assassin had been active. 

The voice of the singer climbed up to the highest reaches of 
the church. It was a chant full of all human longing for peace 
and an end of loneliness. Hearing it, I wept. I buried my face 
in my hands and let the long sobs rack me. 

Even as I wept, as I could not have done a while before, even 
as I was riven by the fact of Thunderpeck’s death, I felt myself 
whole. I had wanted to tell him about my last encounter with 
the Figure to see what he made of it, but now I could almost 
hear him say, “ It was a symptom of your schizophrenia, and 
now it is over and you are at peace with yourself again.” And 
I vowed as I wept that I would do better in future. 

It was the noise in the lift shaft that brought me back to the 
world. I wiped my eyes, proud that I had cried. If Thunder- 
peck’s murderer were still here, he should have as good as he 
gave ! I looked up the shaft, and down to me came my own 
name, hollow and strange in the confining tower : “ Knowle.” 

Justine was up there ! 

The thought crossed my mind that it might be she who had — 
but no, there were signs that the doctor, whose body was 
already frozen with rigor mortis, had put up a fight with his 
assailant ; so this could be no crime of my fin e and fatal 
Justine’s ! 

I climbed into the lift cage. It was a tiny affair which would 
contain no more than two men at a time. It drew me up almost 
in silence, and through the occasional narrow window I saw 
daylight, and splinters of Walvis Bay, and the sea. Then the 
top was gained, and as I opened the door, Justine came into 
my arms. 

At any other time, what joy that would have brought me ! 
Her dark hair was against my cheek, her body warm and soft 
against mine. How long we stood like that I cannot tell, but 
eventually she drew back and looked at me. 

“ So he sent you !” she exclaimed. “ Thank goodness he 
sent someone — I have no head for heights. Y ou’re only just in 
time. It’s now quarter to eight.” 
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“ In time for what ?” 

“ At eight, the security men will cordon off President’s 
Square, and after that only invited guests will be able to enter.” 

“ How long have you been here, Justine ?” 

“ I got here shortly after six, while it was still dark. I have 
been awake half the night waiting for Peter to phone me ; 
when he didn’t, I knew I had to come up here myself and do the 
job.” 

“ Justine, I don’t understand. What job are you talking 
about ?” 

“ Really, Knowle, what do you think ? The President 
appears in the square at ten o’clock. When he stands up to 
make his speech, that’s when we shoot him.” 

We sent the lift cage down to the bottom of its shaft. I 
followed her up a short wooden flight of steps to a platform 
below one single black wide-mouthed bell. I saw that she had 
spread a rug for herself, and had brought also a cushion and a 
vacuum flask and a high-powered repeating rifle with telescopic 
sights. It lay across die rug. 

She put her hand through my arm. 

“ You’ll be all right, Knowle ? I mean, you’re a good shot ? 
You can do it ?” 

“ Look, Justine — Justine, you’re mad, or you’re hypnotised 
by Mercator, who is as crazy as you. You know as well as I do 
that the President is a good man, that he’s the only man that 
can keep Africa and the world at peace. We can’t shoot him ! 
You care nothing for me ; you care for Mercator, your beloved 
Peter. That being so, you must know why he wants the 
President shot.” 

She stood back and regarded me, her head tilted slightly 
upwards so that I could see the beautiful column of her neck. 
She had a narrow white rim to the collar of her dress ; otherwise 
she was unrelievedly in black — perhaps in the dress she had 
mentioned in one of her letters. Even her eyes were dark as she 
stared at me, and I thought what a fine picture of an execu- 
tioner she made. Her face was hard as she said, “ Tell me why 
Peter wants the President killed, Knowle.” 

So I explained about Mercator’s money being now invested in 
anti-gravity research and about the way I calculated he could 
profit from a global war. As I talked, she turned away, in a 
gesture of weariness and disgust. Without being able to stop 
it, I heard my voice tail lamely away. 
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“ What a filthy materialist argument,” she said quietly. 

“ No, Justine. You must forget this assassination business. 
I have reason to think that Mercator is dead by now, killed with 
his doctor by his enemies, or he would have returned to the 
hotel before I left. Forget h im and forget all this nonsense, and 
leave here at once with me. Your letters were in his pocket and 
by now you will be incriminated.” 

As if she had not heard me, she turned to face me and said 
again, “ What a filthy materialist argument ! Knowle, just for 
once let me tell you the truth for you to hear. From the start 
you have misjudged Peter and me. He was a farmer and you 
feared him. Yet he worked constantly to mitigate conditions 
on the land — even those beyond his control. He helped you, 
though you never appreciated it. Now he is working for a 
common good, but it is so far above your head that you will 
never understand it. In the same way, I feel you have never 
understood me — not that that matters. 

“ Let me show you how mistaken you have been and are. 
Both Peter and I belong to one of the numerous secret religions 
that proliferate throughout the miserable cities of the world. But 
ours, the cult of Abstinence, is the strictest of all. Have you 
heard of the Abstainers ?” 

I had, but I thought it was only a fad that entertained some 
members of the upper echelons of society. 


“ The Abstainers,” Justine said, “ do all in their power to get 
the mass of people to use proper methods of birth control ; 
yet although some of these very effective methods have been in 
existence for over a century, two centuries in some cases, you 
cannot force them successfully on a population that has sunk 
below a certain level of social awareness.” 

“ Who caused it to sink ?” I asked hotly. “ You forget that 
I can read, Justine. I’m not the fool you take me for. I know 
the poor people were once a darn si^t better off than we are 
now.” 

“ You’ve sunk under your own weight ! The farmers know 
that the way they have to exploit the land to feed the great 
greedy mass is wrong, but what can they do ? The demand is 
for quantity. They have to meet it or they themselves are 
imprisoned. Land conservation just doesn’t make economic 
sense when there are twenty four thousand million people in 
he world.” 
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“ You’ve learnt your lesson well ! Have you done ?” 

“ No, I’ve not done. I was telling you about the Abstainers. 
We have vowed to abstain from sexual intercourse, and — ” 

“ That’s impossible !” 

“ We have proved it is possible, and so have others before us. 
To your kind, loving may have no more significance than a 
glass of hooch. To us it is deeply significant, and a thing of 
deep disgust, for from it comes the propagation of the human 
species, and that is already out of hand enough.” 

At that, I could not help laughing. “ Much good a handful 
of you can do !” 

“ But we can ! We can kill the President, we can start a 
world war ! It’s the only way to break the awful cycle that has 
become established. Try to understand, Knowle, please. 
Human life is no longer sacred. We are at a period of history 
where it is a blasphemy. Motherhood is a blasphemy, love- 
making a perversion ! The whole world situation is a tragedy! 

“ Think of the cities, Knowle — you lived in them most of 
your life, think of the skeleton crew that inhabits them, 
divorced from the earth and from any natural and lovely thing, 
slaves to ignorance and superstition. Examine your own 
unhappy life I Think of what it is like to labour on the land. 
Once it was a good thing 1 Now — -you know this — ^you have to 
cross it as if you crossed the face of Mars ; you have to be 
branded a criminal before you can be directed to go there. 
Shouldn’t a system that has brought such things about go 
toppling into the dust ?” 


We stood staring at each other, both brought to silence. I 
cannot tell what I thought. There I stood, and she poured me 
coffee from her vacuum flask and brought it to me. Still I 
stood there. 

“ Think of the misery of your own life, the guilt and sickness 
and mistrust, and how it should never have been so,” she said. 
Her tone was only compassionate. When I did not answer, 
she did not press me. 

Absently, I drank the coffee. 

At last I said, “ But if this war comes, who’s to survive ?” 

She gave me then a gentle look, and for the first time I knew 
I was in the presence of the woman who had written the love 
letters. 
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“ The people best equipped to survive,” she answered. ” The 
only people who even in these grim past years have had the 
courage to live their independent lives — the Travellers. You 
know something of them, I believe.” 

“ I do.” 

She sat down. Slowly I sank beside her. She laid a hand on 
my knee. 

“ We’re not really assassins, Knowle,” she said. “ We’re 
midwives. A new way of living has got to come, and the sooner 
the better.” 

As she handed me the rifle, I could hear the sound below us 
of many people assembling in the square. 

— Brian W. Aldiss 
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There are many possible systems one can use for 
remembering specific things, as anyone who uses 
mnemonics will testify. Try telephone numbers, 
for instance . . . 


DIAL $CH 1828 

BY GWENETH PENN-BULL 


Mr. Chatsworth gripped and ungripped his hands, and 
moved uneasily in the low chair. He was conscious that the 
low seat, and the desk-lamp, which threw its light mostly on 
his face, contributed to his discomforture. 

Small globules of sweat seeped out unpleasantly on his brow, 
and his restless hands grew damp. He peered nervously into 
the shadow behind the desk where Dr. Krama sat comfortably 
in an enviably high swivel chair. It was difficult to see the 
psychiatrist clearly. Mr. Chatsworth felt at a disadvantage, 
resentfully inferior ; felt he was in a Presence ! 

Dr. Krama scrutinised his new patient. It always interested 
him to watch reactions to the chair and the light. Nearly all 
endured the inquisition, too intimidated to protest ; a few 
seemed genuinely unaware ; these were usually the ‘ far gone ’ 
cases ; some irritably remarked on it ; these he found scarcely 
needed treatment. 

He spoke in his wonderfully modulated and so slightly 
accented voice ; (the voice that ‘ had everything ’ and brought 
him fat cheques from wealthy women who lay on divans, and 
were soothed by its musical magic !) “ You must tell me why 
you have come to see me ; you must try to be frank, not to 
withhold. Tell me all that is worrying you or oppressing you 
— but first let me move this light ; it is troubling you, I think ?” 
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Mr. Chatsworth breathed his relief audibly as the long 
fingers tilted down the lamp-shade, deflecting that awful glare. 
He relaxed a little, as it was intended he should. 

“ It’s difiicult to start,” he stammered. “ My wife is . . . er 
. . . worried about me.” 

The doctor leaned forward, “ Yes, yes,” he murmured. 
“ But you are also worried, is it not so ?” 

“ It’s diflBcult,” breathed Mr. Chatsworth again. “ I don’t 
know how to explain ; how to help you to understand.” 

The Voice was smooth, and quietly reproving : “You do 
not come to me to help me to understand ; it is for you to give 
me the facts, so that I may help you to understand yourself.” 

Mr. Chatsworth felt the reproof ; in a sense it braced him. 
His opponent (for so he aggressively thought of the doctor) 
was vulnerable, his vanity had been flicked, and was revealed 
as his Achilles’ heal ! Mr. Chatsworth felt better. It was 
easier to talk to a man than to a Presence ! 


Thus bolstered in courage he burst forth, confusedly, but 
with verbosity : “ I’m a bank manager ; that is, I was until 
a year ago. I’m retired now and can give all my time to my 
music. Play the organ in the cathedral here ; have done for 
years ; that was all I had time for, but now I get around to the 
concerts ; devote many evenings to the budding Symphony 
Orchestra. All young folk ; with encouragement they will do 
well. Splendid work, splendid work !” He sank back in his 
chair and looked happily ‘ inwards.’ 

Dr. Krama gazed at him . “ I am not musical, but I 
congratulate you on having such an excellent hobby, such an 
absorbing interest. So many men in retirement have little or 
nothing to occupy their still-active minds, and this, in my 
experience, leads to physical degeneration, anxiety neuroses, 
melancholia. Now you have no reason to feel any of these, or 
any other unpleasant symptoms. Y ou must be a very contented 
man.” 

“ That’s so. I was utterly contented, and still would be if 
only I could have remembered dates.” 

The psychiatrist raised his brows. It was all he ever allowed 
to show of emotion. “ But why should you remember dates ? 
It is surely not important that you should ? Why I myself . . .” 
He checked : “ Many people I know have difficulty in doing so.” 
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Mr. Chatsworth sighed. “ It is most important to me that 
I should. I am — I say it with all modesty — something of an 
authority on music. Naturally I have a great many questions 
fired at me from time to time, especially from the young, eager 
for information. Most of this I am able to supply. But when 
I have been asked the dates of the births and deaths of com- 
posers, of the first performances of their works, then, until 
recently, I have been defeated — embarrassingly flummoxed.” 

The doctor said : “You say ‘ until recently,’ have you then 
solved your problem ? — and if so, why come to me ?” 

“ Because my wife thinks I am ill or insane,” said Mr. 
Chatsworth with some heat. “ I am neither, in spite of a very 
strange experience I have had. A few weeks ago I hit upon an 
idea for remembering dates. I have always had an uncanny 
facility in remembering telephone numbers. I decided to think 
of each date as a phone number. For example, take the birth 
of the composer Grieg : I picture the dial of a phone and think 
GRI 1843.” 

“ Excellent, truly excellent,” murmured the psychiatrist, 
“ liberating the treasure of the subconscious mind by sheer 
trickery. It is now difficult for me to credit that any strange 
experience you may have had could shake a man who could 
think of so ingenious a solution to his problem. Please tell me 
of this experience.” 

Mr. Chatsworth blushed suddenly : “ I seem to have taken 
so much of your time already.” He was apologetic. 

The other shrugged ; “ Time is of no value.” Then some- 
what hastily ; “ I mean of no importance. It is of value 
naturally, but matters of this kind cannot be hmried because 
of time and . . . er . . . expense.” He waved a hand : 
“ Please continue.” 


His patient sat tensely now. His voice came jarringly loud : 
“ I have heard the end of the Unfinished Symphony !” 

Dr. Krama nodded. “ I believe many attempts have been 
made to compose suitable endings. I take it you mean . . .” 

Mr. Chatsworth interrupted violently : “ I have heard the 
end — ^written by Schubert, and none other !” 

The psychiatrist leaned forward, observing his patient more 
closely. “ As I have said, I have little knowledge of this subject 
which is so dear to you, but surely it is known that Schubert 
died before he completed this work ?” 
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Mr. Chatsworth nodded : “Yes indeed, that is so. It was 
not completed . . .” he paused, “. . . before he died.” 

Dr. Krama felt a little shaky. Was it possible that he had 
been mistaken ? He had already assumed that there was little, 
if anything wrong with this man ; perhaps some trifling 
idiosyncrasy exaggerated by a possibly neglected wife, jealous 
that her husband allowed his music to preoccupy him. This 
denouement of hallucination was unexpected. 

He spoke soothingly : “ You are suggesting that you have 
heard that which would have been written ?” He raised a 
protesting hand as the other half-rose. “ Now you must be 
calm and relax — sit back and relax ; yes, that is better. I do 
not think it at all impossible ; you live mostly, shall we say 
altogether for your music. You think of it all day, and dream 
of it many nights, is it not so ?” He inclined his head to the 
affirmative nod. “ You hear it in your dreams ? It is quite 
real? Yes? So! Then it is possible that you have heard this 
ending also in your dreams. That is one explanation, you may 
feel that is not. Tell me then, how you think you heard this ? 
You will, I am sure, believe me when I tell you that it could 
exist only in your mind, for you admit that it was not written. 
Come now, let us clear up this delusion.” 


Mr. Chatsworth rose to his feet and stood firmly, almost 
defiantly. “ I quite see that you could be right, doctor ; I 
might say that I wish you were.” He stopped, and paced up and 
down, then : “ No ! I’m damned if I do ! I have had the most 
illuminating experience granted to man, and even if my friends 
my wife, and you think me insane, it will have been worth it. 
You want to know how I heard it ? I will tell you. I was 
arranging the programme for a concert. I had included the 
‘ Unfinished,’ and I went to consult a friend on some point. 
I picked up the phone and dialled SCH 1828. It was not, of 
course, my friend’s number, but the date of Schubert’s 
death.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Dr. Krama, “ a natural mistake. And so?” 

Mr. Chatsworth gulped : “ What happened then may seem 
incredible to you ; it does in a way to me now, but at the time 
it seemed natural — exciting, but not remarkable. I dialled, 
realised my mistake, but waited. I can’t explain why, but I 
waited, and presently a man’s voice answered.” 

“ The exchange operator, I suppose.” 
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“ No doctor, it was not the exchange. The voice said : 
‘ Ja, dies ist Franz Schubert.’ ” 

Dr. Krama unconsciously tightened his grip on the arm of 
his chair. 

Mr. Chatsworth, his eyes agleam with the joy of reliving 
afresh his wonderful experience, continued ; “ I introduced 
myself, and said I couldn’t speak German. That was apparently 
of no consequence, as all languages were known to everyone 
there, and he answered me in perfect English. I, of course, 
expressed my great pleasure at getting him, and told him of my 
love and appreciation of his work. He was extremely pleasant, 
and said that if I liked to hang on he would get the orchestra to 
play the ‘ Unfinished ’ to me. He thought I might like to hear 
the completed version. He had been rehearsing when I 
phoned. Naturally I was overwhelmed by his kindness. 

“ The orchestra was far above the best we have here. The 
ending startled me, not only for its musical value and beauty, 
but for its ethereal quality. I ventured to say that in my 
humble opinion it out-classed anything he had ever written, 
but that it didn’t exactly fit the rest of the symphony. He 
agreed and said that he had written it immediately on arrival 
there, as, if he had waited, his composition would have had an 
even more ethereal quality. He had to break off then to get back 
to the rehearsal as they were giving a concert that night to some 
‘ high ups.’ But he suggested that if I cared to ring through 
again at some future time he would play me some of his latest 
works. 

Mr. Chatsworth had undergone a transformation. His 
usually precise, restrained movements were wild, his hands 
gesticulated explainingly, his voice had risen an octave higher 
— almost to a squeak ; his brown dog-like eyes blazed with 
fiery exultation. He certainly looked insane, and as he stopped 
speaking he was conscious of feeling insane. He met the 
dispassionate and coldly concentrated gaze across the desk. 
It plunged him into the abyss of normality. He moved 
uncertainly towards the chair, and sat down — deflated. 
Apathetically, hopelessly, he spoke : “ You don’t believe me !” 
It was a statement rather than a question. 

“ I have not said so.” Dr. Krama’s voice was softly 
caressing. “ It is possible that you have been singled out to 
have this remarkable experience ; there are more things in 
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Heaven and earth . . He shrugged, “ But you must also 
accept the possibility that with such absorption in your subject 
you have over-worked without realising ; that you are a little 
overstrained, shall we say, overwrought ? In this case your 
revelation could be the result of fatigue, the delusion of a 
tired mind.” 

Mr. Chatsworth shook his head wearily : “ It was not a 
delusion. It was as real as this interview is now, only I can’t 
prove it.” 

“ But you can, you can, my friend !” The psychiatrist 
smiled thinly, showing very white, pointed teeth. “ It was 
suggested that you should phone again, yes ?” 

“ Well, yes ! but I have felt unaccountably shy ; too . . . 
er . . . diffident to do so. I feel it would be presuming on his 
kindness.” 

“ I do not agree. As I see it you have no alternative but to 
make contact again, not only to convince others but to convince 
yourself — ah, yes ! you are convinced now, but, believe me, 
that conviction will fade in time and doubts will enter your 
mind, and this will be harmful. But you are in the happy 
position of being able to substantiate your unusual story — here 
and now !” His hand touched the desk telephone. “ Here is 
your medium.” 

Mr. Chatsworth got nervously to his feet. He was trembling, 
and sweating profusely : “ I can’t ... I mean ... oh ! 
I can’t explain . . . I’m all to pieces !” 

“ You are under great emotional tension. It is natural, most 
natural. Becalm. Set your mind at rest. You will tell me the 
number — or more correctly, the date — again, and I will make 
the call. If there is no such reply as you obtained will you then 
agree to follow the treatment I have in mind for you ?” 

Mr. Chatsworth breathed heavily ; “ Yes, I don’t know what 
the treatment would be — but there will be a reply.” 

Dr. Krama lifted the receiver. “ We shall see ; and now the 
number ?” 

“SCH 1828.” 

The long index finger dialled evenly. 

“ No,” shouted Mr. Chatsworth violently. “ Stop ! I 
can’t see. How do I know you are dialling that number ?” 

“ Ach ! Mein Gott !” Dr. Krama spoke with unusual, but 
perhaps justifiable irritation. He replaced the receiver. “You 
shall then dial ; I will hold the receiver.” 
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His patient came hesitatingly around the desk. As the 
receiver was lifted once more, he put out a tentative hand, then 
withdrew it as though from a fire. “ Come,” said the doctor 
softly, “ are you already so uncertain of the veracity of your 
story that you refuse the challenge ?” 

Thus goaded Mr. Chatsworth inserted his plump forefinger 
and dialled with awful determination. This done he retreated 
hastily around the desk. 

The silence that followed was oppressive. No sound at 
all came from the receiver, held too negligently near the 
doctor’s ear. He wore an inscrutable cat’s smile as he watched 
the now purple face of his victim. Time’s leaden feet stole 
noiselessly by. Slowly the psychiatrist came to his feet, his 
grip tightening convulsively on the phone, the veins in his neck 
and temples distended. His eyes stared horribly and no sound 
came from his lips, though his mouth moved. 

Mr. Chatsworth stood immobile. He had heard clearly and 
now triumphant, vindicated, gleaming-eyed he looked at Dr. 
Krama who stood staring fixedly at nothing, the phone 
still held rigidly to his ear. 

The nurse heard the door-bell and hastening to answer it 
found, with some amazement, the patient she had admitted 
some time before standing in the open doorway. 

“ Did you ring ?” she asked with some asperity. 

“ I thought I had better,” said Mr. Chatsworth. “ Dr. 
Krama does not appear to be well.” 

The nurse spun quickly towards the consulting room. “What 
is wrong with him ?” she asked. 

“ I think,” said Mr. Chatsworth softly, “ he will need a 
psychiatrist.” 

The tape recorder was still playing when Mr. Chatsworth 
let himself into his elegant flat, and ‘ The Chatsworth Ending ’ 
to Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony was thundering into the 
telephone. Softly Mr. Chatsworth crossed the room and 
replaced the receiver. 

“ I think, my dear,” he said to his wife, “ that we have 
taught Dr. Krama a lesson. It may be some time before he 
preys on the minds of any more misguided women.” He 
laughed gently : “ You were quite right when you said he 
would not watch the numbers I selected when I dialled.” 


Gweneth Penn-Bull 
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Article 

In this second article in our new series, Michael 
Moorcock likens the early Gothic writings to drug- 
induced states, which had a similar effect upon both 
author and reader. The \%th century laid the 
foundation to many outstanding macabre tales to 
come. 


Aspects of Fantasy 

2. The Floodgates 
of the Unconscious 

by ItnCHAE MOORCOCK 


Trance-inducing drugs like mescalin, Isd and opium produce 
in the individual spectacular visions. I have experienced 
similar visions without recourse to drugs, meditation or fasting. 
I have been awake and conversing rationally while at the same 
time everything I see has taken on a surrealistic perspective. 
People’s faces have appeared to change ; I have had a condensed 
or extended time sense, heightened sensibility to the point 
where I feel aware of the individual muscles, nerves and sinews 
at work, the very blood-cells racing through both my own 
veins and the veins of whoever has been with me ; I have 
observed people in the minutest detail and their conversation 
has had profound significance far beyond its intended content. 

Secondly, I have at a later stage been overwhelmed by an 
intense and irrational fear, have found myself running madly 
up stairs, stumbling, falling — quite unable to control my limbs 
except by an extreme effort of will. Later still I have lain in 
the dark surrounded by hallucinations of the utmost horror. 
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I’m as sane as most ; it is simply that my experiences were 
similar to those of people under the influence of drugs. Thomas 
de Quincey : 

‘ The unimaginable horror which these dreams of oriental 
imagery and mythological tortures impressed upon me .. . 
I was stared at, hooted at, grinned at, chattered at, by 
monkeys, by paroquets, by cockatoos. I ran into pagodas, 
and was fixed for centuries at the summit, or in secret rooms', 
I was the idol ; I was the priest ; I was worshipped ; I was 
sacrificed. . . I came suddenly upon Isis and Osiris : I had done 
a deed, they said, which the ibis and the crocodile trembled at. 
Thousands of years I lived and was buried in stone coffins, 
with mummies and sphinxes, in narrow chambers at the 
heart of eternal pyramids. I was kissed, with cancerous 
kisses, by crocodiles, and was laid, confounded with all 
unutterable abortions, amongst reeds and Nilotic mud.' 

(Confessions of an English Opium 
Eater) 

Aldous Huxley : 

‘ That chair — shall I ever forget it ? Where the shadows 
fell on the canvas upholstery, stripes of a deep but glowing 
indigo alternated with stripes of an incandescence so 
intensely bright that it was hard to believe they could be 
made of anything but blue fire. For what seemed an 
immensely long time I gazed without knowing, even without 
wishing to know, what it was that confronted me. At any 
other time I would have seen a chair barred with alternate 
light and shade. To-day the percept had swallowed up the 
concept. I was so completely struck by what I actually saw, 
that I could not be aware of anything else . . . The event was 
this succession of azure furnace-doors separated by gulfs of 
unfathomable gentian. It was inexpressibly wonderful, 
wonderful to the point, almost, of being terryfying. And 
suddenly I had an inkling of what it must feel like to be mad.' 

Both these passages describe drug-induced hallucinations. 
You have read my experience. I have never in my life taken 
opium or mescalin. What produced my experiences ? 

In a word — Gothic novels. 

It was the first of these experiences that convinced me that 
fantasy stories, in particular ‘ tales of terror,’ directly relate to 
the unconscious mind and that, in the hands of a good writer. 
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such a story can act as a bridge between the conscious and the 
unconscious, that the world of the Gothic novel and its like is 
not the external or supernatural world but the world of the 
psyche ; for, coupled with a mood of deep concentration and 
introspection, it was the reading of certain passages in certain 
Gothic novels (for purposes of research) that induced these 
hallucinations. I began to get them after a day’s hard work and 
a week of immersion in the Gothics themselves — colours 
became richer, perspectives changed, sounds and sights took on 
a deeper significance. I am perhaps more suggestible than most 
to these books, but the fact remains that they have on different 
occasions produced varying mental states quite unlike my 
normal state ; almost uncontrollable, extremely terrifying and 
at the same time marvellously rewarding. Also I have made 
psychological tests whilst undergoing these hallucinations and 
find that they have little relation to sex, which leads me to 
change my earlier opinion that the symbolism of the terror tale 
was primarily sexual. 

So what chords does the fantasy tale strike in its readers ? 
Jung was unable to answer this definitely so I am sure I can’t. 
Only by discussing the tales themselves can I hope to help the 
reader form his own opinion. 

Therefore, for me, and I suspect for many other readers, the 
effective fantasy tale, like an hallucinogenic drug or a night- 
mare opens the floodgates of the unconscious, releases into the 
reader’s conscious mind a world of experience which, though 
not recogniseably that of the ‘ normal ’ world, is as real and as 
relevant to our existence as the world of, say, Saturday Night 
and Sunday Morning. 

One of the best Gothic novelists was Mrs. Ann Radcliffe, a 
respectable, retiring, middle-class lady whose books shocked 
her husband and became the rage of the circulating libraries in 
the late 18th and early 19th centuries. 

Her most successful book The Mysteries of Udolpho' was 
published in 1794 and had, without doubt, a measurable 
influence on the work of many later writers, particularly Scott, 
the Brontes, Dickens, Balzac and Hugo. 

Ann Radcliffe specialised in evocative descriptions of natural 
scenery and architecture, using them to build up her atmos- 
phere of horror. The horrors themselves are not, in fact, as 
effective as the means she employed to prepare the reader for 

Fig. I. Everyman Library (2 Vois) Nos. 865-6 
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them. Most of her books, like most of the other Gothic novels, 
involved a wicked nobleman dwelling in a massive and oppres- 
sive Gothic castle, part of which was ruined. The wicked 
nobleman pursues and incarcerates, incarcerates and pursues 
the pure heroine through the labyrinthine corridors of his 
castle until she is finally rescued by the upright hero who is 
likely to be the true heir of the castle and its lands. This basic 
plot was, in slightly different forms, virtually the only plot of 
the Gothics, and the mixture was varied by its choice of 
supernatural events, although several spectres were always 
included. Ann Radcliffe was not its inventor (the formula was 
Fielding’s and Richardson’s, the setting Walpole’s), but she was 
its greatest exponent and, because of her superior talents, 
lifted it beyond its melodramatic and sensational origins to 
form it into something which often comes close to real art. A 
single illustrative quote is hard to find, but here Radcliffe 
describes the heroine’s first sight of Udolpho : 

‘ Emily gazed with melancholy awe upon the castle . . . for, 
though it was now lighted up by the setting sun, the Gothic 
greatness of its features, and its mouldering walls of dark 
grey stone, rendered it a gloomy and sublime object . . . 
The light died away on its walls, leaving a melachnoly purple 
tint, which spread deeper and deeper as the thin vapour crept 
up the mountain, while the battlements above were still tipped 
with splendour . . . Silent, lonely, and sublime, it seemed 
to stand the sovereign of the scene and to frown defiance 
on all who dared its solitary reign. As the twilight deepened, 
its features became more aweful in obscurity . . . till its 
clustering towers were alone seen rising over the tops of the 
woods . . . The extent and darkness of these tall woods 
awakened terrific images in her mind . . . (She) soon after 
reached the castle gates, where the deep tone of the portal 
bell . . . increased the fearful emotions that had assailed {her) 

. . . she anxiously surveyed the edifice ; but the gloom that 
overspread it allowed her to distinguish little more than . . . 
the massy walls of the ramparts, and to know that it was 
vast, ancient and dreary.' 

A little heavy-going, perhaps, but the overall effect of The 
Mysteries of Udolpho is one of acute terror and, if deliberately 
read in this context, an insight into the darker depths of one’s 
own mind. In his introduction to The Gothic Flame by Dr. P. 
Varma (Arthur Barker, 1957), Sir Herbert Read says : 
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‘ The Gothic castle itself, that formidable place, ruinous yet 
an effective prison, phantasmagorically shifting its outline 
as ever new vaults extended their labyrinths, scene of solitary 
wanderings, cut off from light and human contact, of 
unformulated menace and the terror of the living dead — this 
hold, with all its hundred names, now looms to investigators 
as the symbol of a neurosis ; they see it as the gigantic 
symbol of anxiety, the dread of oppression and of the abyss, 
the response to the . . . insecurity of disturbed times’ 

Perhaps the current revival of interest in the tale of terror is 
also a response to the ‘ insecurity of disturbed tinaes ’? 

Going on from Radcliffe and the 18th century and ignoring 
the better writers of the horror romance whom I shall deal with 
in later articles, we come to possibly the greatest of the 19th 
century authors writing in the direct tradition of Mrs.Radcliffe’s 
school — Edgar Allen Poe. 

Poe was evidently far more aware of the true nature of his 
material than Radcliffe, possibly because his personality was 
less stable. He is known to have taken opium and, in many of 
his best tales, to have used his experiences under the drug. 
Since Poe, also, will be treated in more detail later, I shall deal 
with him fairly briefly here. 

‘ / learned, moreover, at intervals . . . another singular 
feature of his mental condition. He was enchained by 
certain superstitious impressions in regard to the dwelling 
which he tenanted {the House of Usher) .. .in regard to an 
influence whose suppositious force was conveyed in terms 
too shadowy here to be restated — an influence which some 
peculiarities in the mere form and substance of his family 
mansion, had, by dint of long sufferance, he said, obtained 
over his spirit — an effect which the physique of the grey 
walls and turrets, and of the dim tarn into which they all 
looked down, had, at length, brought about upon the morale 
of his existence.’ 

(The Fall of the House of Usher) 

Not one of Poe’s best passages, but a good illustration of how 
he linked the mental states of his characters with their 
apparently physical environment. It was Ann Radcliffe who 
taught later writers how to use natural scenery and effects to 
mirror the mood of their characters and, though less skilled 
authors overdid this and have continued to overdo it, it is easy 
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to see how the corridors of Udolpho and the House of Usher 
mirror the secret passages of our own minds, how the labyrinths 
of these tales are the labyrinths in which we find ourselves 
running in nightmares, how the oppressive architecture links 
with the sense of helpless horror and depression which we all 
have at times whether sleeping or waking, how the chasm which 
Udolpho overhangs or the tarn above which the House of 
Usher is suspended, is rarely to be found in the physical world, 
yet always to be found in dreams. 

It is this gorge into which we fall, bottomless, boundless, 
dark, unknown and terrifying, when we sleep — the gorge of the 
human mind. 

‘ We stand upon the brink of a precipice. We peer into the 
abyss — we grow sick and dizzy. Our first impulse is to 
shrink from the danger. Unaccountably, we remain. 
By slow degrees our sickness and dizziness and horror 
become merged in a cloud of unnameable feeling. By 
gradations, still more imperceptible, this cloud assumes 
shape, as did the vapour from the bottle out of which arose 
the genius in the Arabian Nights. But out of this our cloud 
upon the precipice's edge, there grows into palpability, a 
shape, far more terrible than any genius or any demon of a 
tale, and yet it is but a thought, although a fearful one, and 
one which chills the very marrow of our bones with the 
fierceness of the delight in its horror . . . And this fall — 
— this rushing annihilation— for the very reason that it 
involves that one most ghastly and loathsome of all the most 
ghastly and loathsome images of death and suffering which 
have ever presented themselves to our imagination— for this 
very cause do we now the most vividly desire it.’ 

(The Imp of the Perverse) 

Poe can speak for himself on that last point, but this passage 
does serve to show us how Poe’s approach varies from other 
writers of the tale of terror, for whereas Radcliffe, and in this 
century Lovecraft, gave their terrors supernatural guise, Poe 
was obsessed with the fears which sprang directly from the 
human mind. In those unpleasantly morbid stories like The 
Fall of the House of Usher, The Pit and the Pendulum and 
Descent into the Maelstrom, most of the horrors stem from 
within the characters not, as in the usual horror story, from 
without. Lovecraft could describe the Colour Qut of Space or 
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the Dunwich Horror, but he described them as coming from 
beyond the Earth we know. The affinities between Radcliffe, 
Poe and Lovecraft show that their inspiration came from the 
same source, but only Poe was really aware of the fact that he 
was actually describing certain aspects of his own mind. 

I am not, I must admit, so familiar with the work of 
Lovecraft, since I find most of his stories hard going. He appears 
to lack the scope of Radcliffe and Poe at their best, but those 
stories I have read certainly seem to illustrate the point of this 
article. His hints of lurking horrors on the threshold of our 
awareness (described, of course, in supernatural terms), his 
landscapes and set-pieces all show the influence of those earlier 
writers, as well as being in close afiinity with the visions of the 
mescalin-eater, madman or nightmare-sufferer. His ‘ night- 
mare landscapes ’ are, of course, just that. 

Though one could find more effective passages in Lovecraft, 
the following description ties in with Udolpho and Usher and 
shows Lovecraft using a similar device : 

‘ A certain huge, dark church . . . stood out with especial 
distinctness at certain hours of the day, and at sunset the 
great tower and tapering steeple loomed blackly against the 
flaming sky. It seemed to rest on especially high ground ; 
for the grimy facade, and the obliquely seen north side with 
sloping roof and the tops of great pointed windows, rose 
boldly above the tangle of surrounding ridgepoles and 
chimney-pots. Peculiarly grim and austere, it appeared to be 
built of stone, stained and weathered with the smoke and 
storms of a century or more. The style, so far as the glass 
could show, was the earliest experimental form of Gothic 
revival . . . The longer he watched the more his imagination 
worked, till at length he began to fancy curious things.' 

(The Haunter of the Dark) 

It was, incidentally, the revival of interest in Gothic architec- 
ture which was responsible for the first Gothic novel — 
Walpole’s Castle of Otranto. I shall deal with this aspect later. 
Several people have pointed out that the buildings which we 
term ‘ GotMc ’ invest in people a strange, transcendental 
sensibifity often almost as strong as similar feelings released by 
drugs. 

Just as the sight of Gothic architecture releases the images 
and fears and fancies lurking beneath our conscious minds, so 
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sleep acts to produce nightmares, opium to bring marvellous 
dreams, mescalin to alter our view of the world, or the fantasy 
tale to give us an insight into our unconscious lives. The feelings 
of terror and wonder which these descriptions of the ‘ super- 
natural ’ inspire in us are created not by the suggestion that 
there is something ‘ out there ’ trying to get in, but by the know- 
ledge that there is something ‘ in there ’ trying to get out. 

There is no doubt of the significance of the fantasy tale in 
terms of its often unconscious description of the unconscious 
mind. This is why it disturbs and terrifies— because we sense 
the uncontrollable forces which are acting upon us, forces which 
the writer may describe as supernatural but which are, in fact, 
entirely natural. They are the forces locked in our own skulls 
— and there is nothing we can do to exorcise them. 


— Michael Moorcock 
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Readers’ letters 

A Forum of comment and opinion 
Dear Mr. Carnell, 

I have been prompted into writing this letter after buying 
the latest edition of Science Fantasy and was particularly 
interested in the Moorcock article, though not as an introduc- 
tory piece, but for its significance within the context of the 
magazine. 

Science Fantasy has always been the least ‘ fannish ’ of the 
s-f publications. It carries only fiction, no letter column (well, 
one) no editorials, except in the very early days, and only the 
rare article. A letter column would not have been justified by 
the contents then, I feel, but now, with a new policy creeping 
in (more straight fantasy than the bewitching and indefinable 
science fantasy, etc.) articles shaping up and a monthly schedule 
in the offing, I feel such a column could become an integral 
part, even if only on a regular bi-monthly basis. Also, I 
would dearly love to see some editorials. (Even though the 
Guest Editorials in New Worlds Science Fiction are often 
profoundly analytical, I still prefer your own ones, JC, 
unpretentious but always to be relied on as very intelligent 
commentaries). 

Until recently Science Fantasy was easily the best of Nova. 
While the material in New Worlds Science Fiction seemed 
lacking, and sadly trivial ‘ space fiction ’ ruled the day. 
Science Fantasy was successfully and consistently producing 
first-class fiction of the highest order right from the start. 

New Worlds took years to develop any quality at all in the 
stories published in it, but Science Fantasy saw stories that were 
very much better written from almost the first issue of all. 

The nearest thing this inveterate and rather sceptical reader 
and s-f adherent has come to remembering ‘ that sense of 
wonder,’ blah, blah, blah ... is to remember the golden 
era of Science Fantasy. 

A regular reader of Galaxy, Fand SF and Analog — the latter, 
just — and the other major U.S. magazines then in existence, 
I know that I still considered Science Fantasy the best. 

I cannot see how you, as the editor, could have gone wrong 
with such stories of Brunner’s as “ Earth is but a Star,” 
“ The City of the Tiger ” and its sequel “ The Whole Man ” 
(poignant both of them, the last sensitively brilliant) “ The 
Gaudy Shadows ” and many others. 
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Also with Bulmer and his best stories, a very poor writer 
in the science fiction genre, I have always felt, but brilliant with 
fantasy, such as “ The Castle of Vengeance,” “ Strange 
Highway,” “ The Map Country ” and greatest of all his works, 
Bulmer at his most mature and adult, “ Beyond the Silver 
Sky,” that strangely didn’t seem to attract that much attention. 
The sheer quality and approach to this rarely-used but well- 
known and difficult theme of men as water-breathers is such 
that it should be nominated a ‘ Classic ’ status. But then 
Blish was there first, wasn’t he ? 

There is a certain significance in this list ; all the stories are 
long fiction, short novels. 

I feel it significant that every time a short novel appears in 
Science Fantasy, so reappears the old magic. “ Some Lapse of 
Time,” (a horrific and extremely powerful Brunner there) 
reminded that not always was the Midnight Club etc. etc. 
rampart within the pages. Science Fantasy is best when it 
presents either very short fiction, or short novels. Novelettes, 
or, as I prefer to call them, novellas, never seem to click. 
One such was the first (and I hope the last) story in Science 
Fantasy that I just couldn’t plough through, “ Out of 
Character,” which was surely out of character with your policy 
of not publishing trash. I’m sorry, even though I am myself 
a hopeful writer, I cannot tolerate either Steve Hall’s, or even 
worse, Russ Markham’s stories, in any magazine. 

Brunner and Bulmer have both contributed tremendously 
to Science Fantasy with their offworld adventures. The other 
major part of the frontier work goes to Brian Aldiss, with such 
stories as “ Judas Danced,” “ Blighted Profile,” “ Intangibles 
Inc.” and a whole host of other short stories. (I see there is a 
new Aldiss short novel “ Skeleton Crew.” I look forward to 
it very much, Aldiss is my favourite author and the one whom 
I’d most like to emulate). 

J. G. Ballard shares the same distinction with Aldiss as the 
explorers of the strange and weird with brightly glowing gems 
as the immortal and already classical “ The Sound Sweep,” 
“ Prima Belladona,” “ Studio Five, The Stars,” “ The Watch- 
Towers,” and again many others. 

These four writers were complementary to each other. 
Their stories were the best British s-f ever published, and also 
amongst the best s-f ever published anywhere. 

But times have changed, and so have the roles of the Nova 
magazines. New Worlds Science Fiction is publishing more 
science fantasy than ever before, i.e. Lee Harding’s stories, a 
writer to watch very closely indeed, I think, with a future as 
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great as Ballard and Aldiss and Brunner eventually. Science 
Fantasy is publishing more straight fantasy, like Moorcock’s 
Elric stories, of which I have never been very enthusiastic, 
though the very first story “ The Dreaming City ” was very 
good indeed, and I would have had no complaints if all had 
been as good as that. He should also stay clear of science 
fiction, it doesn’t seem to be his literature. 

I don’t know where things will end, with heavy leanings 
towards the ‘ myth ’ story weird and psychological chillers, 
but I know I’ll always dream of those Otherworlds of Science 
Fantasy, those long stories of magic. From the British 
magazines they have gone, though Vance’s super-brilliant 
Hugo-winning story “ The Dragon-Masters ” shows they 
are still being published, and recognised. 

I hope well for your magazine. No matter how bad it gets, 
though don’t be mistaken into thinking that I think it is bad, 
if for no other motive than curiosity I shall remain loyal. I will 
take out a subscription when Science Fantasy is monthly and 
keep it until it closes shop, which I hope it will never do, in my 
life anyway. 

David Busby, 
Wokingham, Berks. 
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was formed to be of service to readers of the genre. 
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Now in the November issue (No. 136) 

THE DARK MIND 

by COLIN KAPP 

Already celebrated for his excellent 
short stories — “ Lambda I,” “ The Glass 
of largo,” “ The Bell of Ethicona,” 

“ Breaking Point,” and many others, 

Colin Kapp’s first long novel is even 
more outstanding. In a harsh political 
and business world of the future, 

Failway Terminal is a law unto itself, 
grinding its minions into the dust of 
its vast combines and pulling the political 
strings of a vast empire. 

For personal reasons, one man, 

Ivan Dalroi, decides to start a hate 
campaign of personal sabotage against 
the huge Combine and finds himself 
inextricably mixed up in one of the most 
fantastic adventures this magazine has 
ever printed — for Dalroi finds that he 
cannot be killed ! 

Don’t miss any instalments of this 
outstanding serial. 
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